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Does Any Church Need 
Hymn Books ? 


Any church which needs a number of 
hymnbooks (not new) may have them by 
communicating with Mrs. Walter F. 
Plank, secretary of the Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance of Hackensack, N. J., at 22 Ward 
Street, Hackensack. Two boxes of Sun- 
day school library books may also be had. 
Any church applying for one or both of 
these items is asked to state whether it 
ean afford to pay the freight on them. If 
it is more convenient inquiries may be 
addressed through the office of Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, executive vice president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Infantile Paralysis Sunday 


America’s great Church organizations 
are responding to the call to aid the na- 
tionwide fight against infantile paralysis. 

Under the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis a concerted effort is 
being made to stamp out this disease and 
to do everything possible for those who 
have been crippled by this mysterious 
virus. 

Noted physicians and surgeons have 
emphasized the fact that only through a 
nationwide effort can there be hope of 
removing this menace which hovers over 
every home in every part of this country. 

The Church takes its place beside the 
surgeons, the doctors, the teachers and the 
millions of workers who are resolved to 
do everything possible to help our crippled 
children and the men and women who have 
been afflicted with the after effects of this 
disease. 

Sunday, January 22, has been set aside 
as “Infantile Paralysis Sunday.” On that 
day all members of the clergy have been 
asked to deliver a message in behalf of 
the present campaign to urge all members 
of their congregation to contribute to the 
fund. 
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Under the National Foundation’s new 
plan the Churches will naturally play a 
very important part. Permanent chapters 
of the Foundation are to be established 
embracing all counties and church mem- 
bers will be called upon to direct and assist 
these chapters which will expend fifty 
percent of all the monies raised. 

There is a great work of education also 
to be done and in this the Church will play 
a major part. 

Physicians need to be told the latest 
discoveries in regard to diagnosis and early 
treatment of the disease. Physicians need 
to be kept informed of every development 
and the use of every appliance which will 
tend to prevent the crippling after effects. 

Even today proper use of the knowledge 
and facilities at hand would do away with 
fifty percent at least of the twisted backs 
and distorted limbs of little children. 

When an epidemic strikes our aid will go 
to the local chapters so that quick and 
efficient treatment can be provided and 
those stricken provided with every care. 

Church members further can be of 
great aid in assisting in making surveys of 
their community to see that no case of 
infantile paralysis is neglected. These 
surveys also will be of help to local hos- 
pitals in securing additional facilities and 
the establishment of orthopedic wards 
where infantile paralysis patients can be 
given the best of care known to medical 
science. 


Keene Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Keene, N.H., 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) was 
held January 4, with more than an average 
number of the church members present. 
The report of the trustees was presented 
by Edw. P. Small, chairman; of the Sunday 
School by Miss Edith Hapgood; of the 
Laymen’s League by Theo. Barton; of the 
Alliance by Mrs. Walter H. Lacey; of the 
Channing Guild by Miss Arlene Ames 
(Y. P. R. U.); of the finance committee 
by R. G. Calef, treasurer; and of the min- 
ister by Rev. George L. Parker. Three 
trustees were elected: Miss Barbara Howe, 
Edw. Gay and W. M. Chaplin to succeed 
Edw. P. Small, Miss Alice Bruce and 
W. H. Watson. 

Gites 


Forthcoming Events 


January 19: Essex Federation of Laymen’s 
League Chapters, Salem, Mass. 

January 19: 6.30 p.m. Annual dinner and 
meeting, Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 

January 19: New England Associate 
Alliance, Arlington, Mass. 

January 22: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Dr. Maxwell Savage. 

January 22: Greater Boston Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Winter Rally, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


January 22: J. Donald Johnston will be 
ordained at the First Unitarian Church 
in Flushing, N. Y. 

January 22: Tulsa, Okla. Tenth anni- 
versary celebration of pastorate of 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli. Sermon by Dr. 
George F. Patterson. 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Old Colony Federation of the 
Laymen’s League, Rockland, Mass. 
Supper-meeting 6.30 p. m. Speaker: 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 28-29: Essex Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Midwinter Conference, North 
Andover, Mass. 

January 29: Sunday evening union service. 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Du Bois Le Feyre. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

January 29: Metropolitan Conference, 
midwinter meeting, Brookyln, N. Y. 
January 29: Minister-Laymen Partner- 

ship Sunday, ‘‘Ethics in Business.” 

January 81: Conference of the Committee 
on Social Service of the General Alli- 
ance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

February 2: Chicago Associate Alliance, 
Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. 

February 8: Memphis, Tenn. Annual 
business meeting. Installation of Rev. 
Robert W. Jones. Sermon by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

February 5: Young People’s Sunday. 

February 5: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp. 

February 5: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Middleboro, Mass. 

February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 7: 10 a.m. Meeting of the West- 
ern Conference board of directors, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
Ill. 

February 10: Social Night of Young 
People’s Week. 

February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 12: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Dr. Charles E. Park. 

February 13: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 13: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 18: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
February 19: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

Sermon by Rev. John N. Mark. 
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Mooney is Innocent 


THE NEW YEAR has started auspiciously for lib- 
erals. Within the same twenty-four hours they read 
of the elevation of their admired Felix Frankfurter 
to the Supreme Court of the United States and of the 
“pardon” unconditionally given to Thomas J. Mooney 
by Governor Olson of California. And that action 
was not only the righting of an injustice but in itself a 
most unusual spectacle: that of an elected official ful- 
filling a promise made to the electorate, fulfilling it 
fully and fulfilling it at the earliest possible moment. 

However, as someone is sure to write in to remind 
us, The Christian Register is not a political organ but a 
religious weekly and has, therefore, no license to dis- 
cuss politics—liberal or otherwise. However, religion 
is organically connected with ethics; and law, Mr. 
Frankfurter’s profession, has been said—by optimistic 
people—also to have at least some relationship (per- 
haps by a marriage of convenience?) with ethics. 

And there are interesting ethical aspects to the 
ease of Mooney and Billings. One of them, of course, 
being the attitude which the courts and the public will 
take toward Warren K. Billings. If one man was inno- 
cent, the other was. But a previous conviction stand- 
ing against Billings makes it impossible for the gover- 
nor to pardon him. 

But was Mooney innocent? Recently two corre- 
spondents of The Christian Register have claimed—if 
we read them aright—to have knowledge that he was 
not. But neither of them appeared when Governor 
Olson asked if there were any reason why he should 
not pardon Mooney. On the other hand, Governor 
Olson showed by his own review of the case that the 
obstacles to its reopening by the courts were of a 
purely legal nature: Mooney’s situation was that of a 
man who drowns because a swimmer who could rescue 
him cannot reach the water because of a ‘‘keep off the 
grass” sign. That was, of course, the formal situation. 
Prejudice against the defendants was responsible for 
the strictness with which the “keep off the grass” sign 
was obeyed. 

But let us see what happens when the situation 
changes. It is very revealing. As long as Mooney is 
the underdog, some among the people who could testify 
in his behalf are silent. But the moment he is on his 
feet then he is offered aid. We quote from The New 
York Times story of the pardoning proceedings: 


Within the last forty-eight hours, Mr. Olson said, 
he had received a telephone call from Maxwell McNutt, 
a California Superior Judge now visiting in Montana, 
in which the jurist reported that he had been told by 
some of Mooney’s prosecutors that Mooney was “‘shad- 
owed”’ every minute of the day on which the bomb ex- 
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ploded, and that he never was anywhere near the place 
where the crime was committed. 

Before becoming a judge Mr. McNutt was an 
attorney for Billings. He had never wavered from be- 
lief in the innocence of Billings and Mooney, it was 
stated. 


We wonder what the people who were so sure 
that Mooney was guilty and that he should not be 
pardoned would have to say about the conduct of 
those men who shadowed him on the day of the ex- 
plosion but never came out with their story. 

We wonder, too, whether those people who would 
not admit to themselves that Mooney could be inno- 
cent as long as the courts refused to say so, will now 
pay as much reverence to the executive arm of the 
government as they did to the courts. If they now 
flout the edict of the sovereign state of California by 
still persisting that Mooney is guilty, are they not 
themselves guilty of a bolshevistic disrespect toward 
the lawful authorities? 


Freedom --- a Means or an End ? 


WE PRINT this week a provocative paper by Rev. 
J. H. Peardon which will probably bring in its train 
a few letters to The Christian Register asking indig- 
nantly if Mr. Peardon wishes the free churches to 
go back into the bondage of creeds. We also expect at 
least three letters from people who not only agree with 
Mr. Peardon—or think they do—but who will supply 
the desideratum, enclose, that is to say, a well written 
nicely paragraphed creed. 

However, if we were to print any of the creeds 
thus submitted we are sure that Mr. Peardon would 
be more annoyed than any other of our readers. 

Mr. Peardon’s real point, as we see it, is that the 
freedoms to think, to form our own conclusions, and to 
express them publicly, are after all means to an end— 
not mere means; means so indispensable, so necessary, 
so much a sine qua non, that they are almost ends in 
themselves; but, after all, means to the great end that 
human beings may live in a society, may overcome the 
handicaps of natural conditions, may, in one word, sur- 
vive, and in another word, progress. 

Our creedlessness should not be, therefore, our 
exhibit A when people ask us what Unitarianism is. 
Our exhibit A should be, ideally, the unity of thought 
and purpose that we have arrived at through our free- 
dom from creeds. 

In other words, the creedlessness of Unitarianism 
should be like the creedlessness of science—which is a 
freedom that has led to the unity of the scientific 
method. Our creedlessness should lead to a unity 
which we might call the religious method. 
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Science uses freedom in order to attain unanimity. 
No scientist boasts that he is free to deny the existence 
of biological mutations if he wishes to. No scientist 
boasts that his determination of the atomic weight of 
nitrogen is twice that of the fellow in the laboratory 
across the street. Possibly no scientist feels quite 
convinced of his own conclusions until his peers have 
checked him—although that attitude is quite compat- 
ible with his obstinately working in terms of a hypoth- 
esis that other scientists reject, even up to the end of 
his working life. 

Of course religious faith is always in danger of 
becoming religious romanticism: and no matter how 
popular Kierkegaard becomes through his late intro- 
duction to the English-speaking world, some among us 
will always regard him as a much too agitated pool 
to be able to reflect the heavens in an enlightening way. 

But the religious faith which is most real is the 
faith that the human mind and the universe around it 
are so related that reflection brings us at least partial 
truth; and that the roads to that truth are public. 
Who believes those things will never be satisfied with 
a private creed: he will know it is quite likely to be an 
illusion. We are members one of another not only 
physically and economically but in the realm of mind: 
truth-seeking is essentially a democratic, yes, a com- 
munistic, undertaking. 


Poetry and Devotion — Ill 


Adelaide Crapsey 


IN HER LIFETIME only a few friends and college 
associates knew that Adelaide Crapsey, daughter of 
one of the heterodox religious leaders of the day— 
Rev. Algernon Crapsey of Rochester, New York, was 
a poet of rare accomplishment and a productive stu- 
dent in the stony field of English prosody. 

A self-conscious technician with an immense 
reverence for her medium, giving, however, the 
greater part of her time to a profession, teaching, 
which taxed her physical and nervous strength, 
Adelaide Crapsey had, it seemed, only time to write a 
few poems dictated by the joy of life, before death 
began to dictate her subject matter to her. 

It was, indeed, in the foreknowledge of death 
that she put together the first collection of her poems, 
a collection which she carefully concealed from her 
family because she knew what they would read into it. 

That collection, ‘‘Verse,’”’ was published in 1915 
by “The Manas Press” of Rochester, New York, with 
a foreword by Claude Bragdon. Those who possess 
it have an American first edition which at the moment 
may not command a very high price on the rare book 
market but which is nevertheless a_bibliophile’s 
treasure. Some years later Alfred A. Knopf published 
a new edition with six additional poems. In 1918 “A 
Study in English Metrics” was published; and in 1933 
a very short biographical sketch, ‘‘Adelaide Crapsey,”’ 
by Mary Elizabeth Osborn, was published by Bruce 
Humphries. Those few works, to the best of my 
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Church Management 


IN NO DENOMINATION is there a greater variety 
both of points of view and in the ways they are im- 
plemented than in our own. We meet in ornate 
steepled churches, in old New England meetinghouses, 
in new and modernistic structures, in dilapidated old 
buildings, and even in “halls” located in downtown 
office buildings. Some of our ministers have large 
congregations to look after and some have a hard 
time finding any. Some of them are the town’s elect 
and others are the town’s near-outcasts—vying with 
the communists for unpopularity. 

This situation ought to yield a rich harvest of 
church methods. A recent letter from a Unitarian 
who took a swing around the circle told us of the 
splendid newspaper advertising campaign which one 
minister, Dr. Richard M. Steiner of Portland, Oregon, 
has initiated. From time to time ministers have 
written us of special programs or methods which they 
have used with success. So, from now on, we intena 
to gather these contributions in a department of their 
own, “Church Management.” We begin it this week 
with two procedures, each of which was a marked 
success. Will the ministers of our fellowship please 
cooperate so that this department may appear, if not 
every week, at least two or three times a month? 


By the Editor 


knowledge, complete the body of Adelaide Crapsey’s 
work. 

It is almost a cliché to say of any good poet’s 
work that it will only appeal to the few. But the 
fact that the first edition of ‘‘Verse,’’ small as it must 
have been, was once obtainable in a Chicago book- 
store for ten cents a copy is an eloquent testimony of 
the slowness of our taste. However, it ought to be 
said that, a few years after, that same first edition 
brought as much as ten dollars. 

The whole body of the work gives us that picture 
of a hypersensitive, physically delicate yet spiritually 
strong young woman, facing tragedy early in life—two 
of her sisters were taken from her by death—then 
realizing that her own work would never be finished. 

From her own edition of her “‘Verse” all but two 
of her earlier and “‘joyous’’ poems have been excluded, 
and the keynote of the book is set by the third poem, 
“John Keats,” written, it is true, before her own early 
death was adumbrated to her, but written prophetically : 


Meet thou the event 

And terrible happening of 

Thine end: for thou art come 

Upon the remote, cold place 

Of ultimate dissolution and 

With dumb, wide look 

Thou, impotent, dost feel 

Impotence creeping on 

Thy potent soul. Yea now, caught in 


The aghast and voiceless pain 
Of death, thyself dost watch 
Thyself becoming naught. 


Peace . . Peace, for at 

The last is comfort. Lo, now 
Thou hast no pain. Lo, now 
The waited presence is 

Within the room; the voice 
Speaks final—gentle: “Child, 
Ever thy careful nurse, 

I lift thee in my arms 

For greater ease and while 

Thy heart still beats, place my 
Cool fingers of oblivion on 
Thine eyes and close them for 
Eternity. Thou shalt 

Pass sleeping, nor know 

When sleeping ceases. Yet still 
A little while thy breathing lasts, 
Gradual is faint and fainter; I 
Must listen close—the end”’ 


Rest. And you others. . All. 
Grave-fellows in 

Green place. Here grows 
Memorial every spring’s 
Fresh grass and here 

Your marking monument 
Was built for you long, long 
Ago when Caius Cestius died 


That was written in 1909, but its author placed 
it in the collection that was her funeral urn, after it had 
acquired a more intimate significance. For a funeral 
urn, decorated with wreaths and that special flower, 
the cinquain, is what this book is: 

Wouldst thou find my ashes? 
In the pages of my book; 
And as these thy hand doth turn, 
Know here is my funeral urn. 


Look 


Besides, then, its sheer lyrical beauty, what the 
book has for us of spiritual value is its demonstration 
how the human spirit may rise superior to death by 
taking, so to speak, death in its stride: by making 
death itself the subject of its immortal part, even 
while death was slaying the body. And lest we read 
anything too mechanical or too sentimental into that 
word immortal Miss Crapsey herself leaves an admoni- 
tion: 

To Man Who Goes Seeking Immortality 
Bidding Him Look Nearer Home 
Too far afield thy search. Nay, turn. Nay, turn. 
At thine own elbow potent Memory stands, 
Thy double, and eternity is cupped 
In the pale hollow of those ghostly hands. 


Death in the last months of Miss Crapsey’s life was 
not only robbing her day by day of physical vitality, 
but even one city of her immortal part had been taken. 
She knew she would never be able to finish the study 
of meter on which she had embarked. It was a de- 
tailed study, made by tedious and almost endless 
counting, of the word structure of English verse. 
_ Previous metrists had studied the ‘“‘times’’ or the 
“meters” of English verse in their relationships to the 
syllables and pauses which exemplified them. Miss 
Crapsey demonstrated for the first time that English 
was possibly the most monosyllabic of civilized lan- 


guage, and that English poets worked in one of three 
types of vocabulary, a predominantly monosyllabic 
one such as that of Swinburne and the nursery rhyme 
writers in which only two percent of the words are 
trisyllabic; a medium one exemplified by Pope and 
Tennyson in which four to five and one-half percent 
of the words are trisyllabic or polysyllabic; and a 
vocabulary of “extreme structural complexity” in 
which seven to nine percent of the words have three or 
more syllables and which is exemplified in Milton and 
Francis Thompson. 

To the lay reader that may not sound like much 
of a discovery—or it may sound like a discovery of 
the obvious. Its importance, however, lies in the fact 
that wherever you have a word of three or more syl- 
lables you have a new metrical problem: that of 
secondary accent. In other words the verse of Milton 
is a quite different thing from the verse of Swinburne: 
both in writing and in comparing verses written in 
respective vocabularies you have more complex cri- 
teria and more complex problems of syllable weighting 
to take into account than the older analysts dreamed 
of. 

Incidentally it may be said that Miss Crapsey’s 
sense of humor was with her even in this work, and her 
gentle rallying of Gilbert Murray for his strictures on 
Milton’s rhythm (which he compared unfavorably 
with Swinburne’s) is a delightful thing to read. 

The crowning of this achievement then was 
denied Adelaide Crapsey, and she knew that every 
day of her life some other liberty—now of going out 
to ride, now of undertaking the fatigue of writing a 
long letter, would be taken away from her. She had 
already perfected her short form of verse, the cinquain, 
of five lines of respectively two, four, six, six and two 
syllables; and in this medium she could pin down her 
passing, evanescent tremors as she felt this or that 
breath from’ her triumphing foe: 


Moon-Shadows 
Still as 
On windless nights 
The moon-cast shadows are, 
So still will be my heart when I 
Am dead. 
or: 
Night Winds 
The old 
Old winds that blew 
When chaos was, what do 
They tell the clattered trees that I 
Should weep? 


The flowers even on a funeral urn, however, are 
not of sable, and in this wreath there is pure beauty, 
subtle decoration, and touches here and there of a 
subtle humor. Here is a word addressed to an elder 
poet whose classic and cool quality Miss Crapsey her- 
self could share on occasion: 

Ah, Walter, where you lived I rue 
These days come all too late for me; 

What matter if her eyes are blue 
Whose rival is Persephone? 


One of Miss Crapsey’s college teachers later 
noted that in her college days her themes and poems 
were “literary” in their inspiration and not succinct. 
Certainly the development of the cinquain shows the 
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value which Miss Crapsey later put upon concision. 
But even when she faces death, both as subject of her 
poetry and as a personal presence, she is “literary”’ 
and that term (used of writers for whom previous art 
does duty as a surrogate for experience — as it does 
with the countless versifiers who rewrite, but more 
diffusely, what the Keatses and Shelleys and Tenny- 
sons have already said definitively) implies weakness. 
But to be literary in the presence of death, to be, that 
is to say, undisturbed in one’s possession of the treasures 
of one’s language by that presence; to admit, indeed, 
that presence to one’s consciousness but not to let it 
interrupt one’s own train of thought, is magnificent. 
And that is just what Miss Crapsey did: adapting, for 
instance, to the cinquain form and to a “note” on her 
own end that old English ‘‘Mad Song” of which “Tom 
o’Bedlam”’ is typical: 
Madness 

Burdock, 

Blue aconite, 

And thistle and thorn . . of these, 

Singing, I wreathe my pretty wreath 

O’ death. 


But perhaps Miss Crapsey’s most striking ex- 
hibition of objectivity in the face of her own terrors 
and rebellions was her poem to the dead in an old 
graveyard which her window looked out on. Shortly 
before her death Mrs. Crapsey came to see her, and 
looking through the window saw this grim reminder 
of mortality. As Miss Crapsey’s biographer tells the 
story: 

“.. . In the snowy graveyard a man was digging 
in the frozen earth. Adelaide smiled wryly at the 
nurse. 

“« ‘Mother’s looking out of the window,’ she said, 
‘and I don’t think she likes the view!’ 

“ “But it doesn’t disturb me, dear,’ said Mrs. 
Crapsey, ‘except for you!’ 

“ ‘Oh, I don’t mind, mother—except for you.’ 
And the incident was closed, Adelaide adding only, 
‘They don’t dig graves here very often. It’s an 
abandoned cemetery, really.’ ”’ 


But that cemetery had, shortly before, inspired 
the poem of which the following lines are the first 
and last parts: 


To the Dead in the Graveyard Underneath 
My Window 
How can you lie so still? All day I watch 
And never a blade of all the green sod moves 
To show where restlessly you turn and toss, 
Or fling a desperate arm or draw up knees 
Stiffened and aching from their long disuse; 
I watch all night and not one ghost comes forth 
To take its freedom of the midnight hour. 
Oh, have you no rebellion in your bones? 
The very worms must scorn you where you lie, 
A pallid, mouldering, acquiescent folk, 
Meek habitants of unresented graves. 
Why are you there in your straight row on row 
Where I must ever see you from my bed 
That in your mere dumb presence iterate 
The text so weary in my ears: “‘Lie still 
And rest; be patient and lie still and rest.” 
I'll not be patient! I will not lie still! 
And in ironic quietude who is 
The despot of our days and lord of dust 
Needs but, scarce heeding, wait to drop 
Grim casual comment on rebellion’s end; 
“Yes, yes . . . Wilful and petulant but now 
As dead and quiet as those others are.” 
And this each body and ghost of you have heard 
That in your graves do therefore lie so still. 


In such terms one human being was able to meet 
death: not in the intoxication of some violent occasion 
as of a hero meeting it in battle; not in the self-for- 
getfulness of one who gives his life to save another; 
but to meet death from afar off as it were, to be con- 
scious of its tentacles enveloping one. To meet, 
death and to answer it not by fear, though fear must 
have been present; not by ignoring its presence; not 
only by continuing to go about one’s work, but to 
make death itself serve that work. 

That was the spiritual achievement of Adelaide 
Crapsey. 


Has Liberal Religion Lost Its Way? 


A paper read before the Connecticut Valley Ministers’ Conference at Florence, Mass., on December 12, 1938. 


IN THEIR EARLIER DAYS the Liberal Churches 
gave great promise as a guiding force in the world. 
Though comparatively weak in numbers, liberals were 
strong in the clarity of their vision and convictions; 
and many of the great reform movements of the age 
are attributable to their insight and endeavors. 

But later the liberal influence petered out, made 
less and less impression on the world, and liberals 
gradually degenerated into self-centered, self-satisfied 
denominational groups. In short, liberalism seems to 
have turned in upon itself. And neglecting to propa- 
gate itself biologically, and being unable to make any 
effective appeal to attract outsiders, liberalism as an 
organized entity has declined in power and numbers. 
We can not believe that the inclusion of reason 
in religion is an evil thing. Has liberalism taken 
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J. H. Peardon 


some wrong turn in the road, and lost its way? 

The impression that I get from attending our 
church conferences and conventions is that liberalism 
does not mean anything now, except the insistence 
that everybody shall think as he pleases, without be- 
ing accountable in any way. We are gloriously free. 
We talk, and talk, but no one needs to believe what 
we say. Individual freedom to believe anything, or 
nothing, is the great sanctity of liberalism, and its one 
dogma. In other words, we have made a religion of 
freedom, as another sect has made a religion of health, 
and still another of human survival. All three are 
fine; but none is enough to make a whole religion of. 
It is not necessary to believe that all modern liberals 
have this limited outlook; and certainly this is not 
true liberalism. My worry is that so many “liberals’’ 


do take this view, and that so much of our teaching 
confirms them in the understanding that religious 
liberalism means no particular belief, and hence no 
definite purpose or responsibility. And I am con- 
vinced that this is the impression that our teaching is 
making upon many outside the fold, an impression 
that is doing irreparable harm. 

It is clear that the stumbling-block over which 
we are falling is the concept of freedom. For liberalism 
to worship freedom for its own sake is to descend to 
the status of a mere cult. Unlimited, undirected lib- 
erty of thought leads nowhere. Time and again the 
liberal propagandist boasts that he is not bound by any 
doctrinal test, and that freedom of thought is the su- 
preme emphasis in liberal religion; that liberals may 
worship side by side in the same pew, though severed 
miles by differing opinions. And that is fine. But 
why don’t they? We have gone too far in impressing 
people with the latitude of liberalism; we should be 
concerned a little about its longitude. The effect of 
this teaching on outside minds is an impression of un- 
satisfying vagueness. And they keep asking: ‘‘What 
do you people believe, anyway?” If we tell them that 
religion is not creed but life, and that what one believes 
doesn’t matter so long as he lives right, that does not 
ring true either. In one of Professor Buswell’s classes 
in Wheaton College, Illinois, the sentiment was ex- 
pressed that, “religion is not a creed, but a life’; and 
the professor replied: ‘‘Yes, cut down the tree if you 
like, all we want is the shade.” 


Freedom in Excess 


The come-outer is right when he insists that he 
wants to know what is true. He wants to locate 
himself in the world. He is tired of being a lost soul. 
Have you ever been lost in the woods? It isn’t a 
pleasant feeling. You have more freedom than you 
know what to do with. Freedom is not man’s primary 
interest. It is not freedom people want. The desire 
of the soul is location, in the realms of the mind and 
the heart. Look at that Hollywood crowd. Surfeited 
with money and the things it buys, they are always 
seeking new ties. But their undisciplined spirits can 
not endure the marriage relationship; they think they 
cannot endure it another minute. But the ink is not 
dry on the divorce decree before they are tied up 
with someone else. We all go to a lot of trouble, not 
to be free, but to be bound. Our deepest desires and 
divinest loves tie us hand and foot, and those bonds 
are the best part of our lives. The truly happy people 
not only possess ideas and ideals, but are possessed 
by them, and rejoice to be their slaves. Believe it or 
not, what people want is not freedom in the ordinary 
sense, but a satisfying bondage. 

There is a lot of mental confusion in regard to the 
meaning of freedom. In this discussion we have been 
using the word in different senses. There are dif- 
ferent planes of freedom. On the lowest plane is the 
freedom of license, or of the will to do evil. This kind 
of freedom has no rightful place in religion or life. 

There is the freedom from effort and responsi- 
bility, the passive freedom of loosened tension and 
care for the time being. This is delightful to tired 
minds. It is the freedom of restfulness, and is not an 
enduring state of being. 


There is freedom of movement, action and choice. 
This is obviously limited freedom. Choice is limited, 
and we all must curtail our liberties in deference to the 
rights of others, because of the necessity and the 
good of living with other persons. 

The freedom we have in mind when we speak 
of liberalism in general is freedom of opportunity. 
This is democratic freedom. It includes freedom of 
thought, speech, press, and so forth. But in our re- 
ligious thinking we have confused this with other 
forms of freedom, or we should never have come to re- 
gard it as the end of the trail of liberal religion. Free- 
dom of opportunity is not in itself the end; it is but the 
chance to find real ends, or the means of reaching 
true values. Getting down to hardpan, our freedom 
of thought is only freedom to find the truth. And in 
the presence of truth there is no freedom of thought. 
When we find the truth we have no choice but to 
acceptit. Truth, not intellectual freedom, is the goal. 


The True Freedom 


But there is a freedom that is an end in itself. 
It is the freedom that Jesus spoke of when he said: ‘‘Ye 


~ shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 


free.”’ It is the freedom that Channing talked of so 
eloquently: ‘‘I call that mind free which masters the 
senses . . . . which delights in virtue... . which 
acts from an inward spring, from immutable prin- 
ciples which it has deliberately espoused. I call that 
mind free which resists the bondage of habit, which 
does not live on its old virtues, but listens for new and 
higher monitions of conscience, and rejoices to pour 
iteslf forth in fresh and higher exertions.” It is the 
freedom that St. Paul was aspiring to when he de- 
clared that “The fruits of the spirit are love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, and self-control, against which there is no law.” 
Such an attained state of mind and heart is above and 
beyond the need of legal enactments or restraints. 
Such goodness is willing, spontaneous, natural; and 
the person possessing it is free. This true liberty is not 
had for the taking, but is found in conformity to divine 
law, when man’s will is coincident with God’s. We 
don’t get up on this plane very often in our teaching, I 
fear. More is the pity! And when we do we fail to 
show the difference between this conception of free- 
dom and the others, leaving a cloudy impression. 
But to return to freedom of thought, why don’t 
we stop presenting it as an end in itself? Why don’t 
we stop boasting about the amount of freedom we 
have (everybody has the same amount who cares to 
use it), and show the world what good, if any, it has 
done us? Intellectual freedom, for its own sake alone, 
browses by the highway, meanders into a path in the 
woods, goes into a squirrel track and runs up a tree. 


II 


The great weakness of liberalism now is in what 
its proponents love to proclaim as its supreme glory, 
namely, its creedlessness. Here is a statement formu- 
lated by a Unitarian group in the Middle West, which 
begins: “The Unitarian Church is a creedless fellow- 
ship.” God help it, if itis! It is doomed to extinction 
sure enough. For there is no such thing as a creedless 
religion. No religious movement ever did succeed, 
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or ever can, by believing nothing. Nor will any re- 
ligious movement ever succeed by telling the world 
what it does not believe. Indifference to truth does 
not nurture reformers. Nothingarianism never de- 
velops any missionary zeal. Negations have no re- 
demptive power. Unbelief will never establish the 
kingdom of God on earth. Thank God liberalism is 
not yet wholly creedless, as many of our utterances 
show; but we have told the world so often that it is 
that too many of us believe it ourselves. But even a 
social club must have some reason for existence, some 
principles and rules which in effect constitute a creed. 
And a church fellowship can hardly have less. If it 
means anything it must have a philosophy and a 
purpose, expressed or implied. And they should not 
be too much implied and too little expressed, if there 
is to be any enthusiasm of effort. Montgomery says 
that prayer is prayer whether uttered or unexpressed; 
and on the same terms a creed isa creed. But when a 
person really gets in earnest both his prayer and his 
convictions are very apt to become articulate. 

In Texas I was taken to task by a federal judge for 
certain religious affirmations, on the ground of the 
inconsistency of a creedless Church making creedal 
assertions. That would strike a lawyer. Said he: “I 
understand that your Church has no creed; and yet 
when I come to your service I find you proclaiming 
your beliefs like any one else.” 

My reply was: ‘You have us all wrong. Because 
we proclaim intellectual freedom surely you would not 
prohibit us from thinking!” Of course it is a silly im- 
pression for any one to take from the doctrine of free- 
dom of thought; and yet here was a man away above 
the average in intelligence. But it is our own fault: 
we have brought this state of affairs upon ourselves, 
by the looseness of our assertions if not by our intel- 
lectual flabbiness. We have done such a good job in 
convincing people that liberality of thought forbids 
us holding any definite beliefs, that most of our church 
folk have embraced this doctrine: that as liberals they 
are not entitled to hold any positive convictions, that 
they should always very modestly and neutrally say: 
“This is what I think today. I may not think so to- 
morrow; and, anyway, I wouldn’t argue about it for 
the world.” In order to be sweetly, amiably tolerant 
must we be useless? 

Continuing my reply to the judge, I said: ‘The 
reason why the early liberals were against written 
creeds was that they found that, through the ages, such 
statements came to be too ‘sacred’ to be changed, and 
were therefore a drawback to intellectual and true re- 
ligious progress. So they concluded not to have any 
such congealed statements of belief. The reason they 
repudiated written creeds was not that they might be- 
lieve less, but more. They insisted on being unham- 
pered in the search for truth. Therefore no one 
has a better right to proclaim his beliefs than has a 
liberal.” 

Certainly the early liberals had beliefs, and were 
not backward in making them known. And by so do- 
ing they greatly influenced the thought and the social 
development of the times: Channing, Emerson, Parker, 
Hosea Ballou, and the rest. Once when Ballou was 
speaking someone threw a rock through the church 
window, that landed at his feet. I can’t believe that 
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there was any lack of positiveness in the statements 
that called forth that response. 

No doubt the early liberals were right in prin- 
ciple about written creeds. But times have changed. 
Most Protestants now regard their formal creeds 
with less reverence than they did in those days. 
Some Orthodox churches are doing away with doc- 
trinal requirements for membership: finding that the 
creeds in the books are keeping some persons out. 
The doctrinal test is no longer for the laity, but for the 
clergy alone. Of course it would be more honest to 
bring the creeds up to date. Perhaps orthodoxy is also 
on its way to creedlessness by a little different route. 
Perhaps it, too, is being caught in the net of a bogus 
freedom. Unconsciously, it seems to me, liberalism 
changed the emphasis from freedom to believe every- 
thing found to be right and true, to a latitudinarianism 
that must not believe anything in particular. And 
thus freedom of thought has become actual creedless- 
ness. And belief in nothing, so far from having any 
intellectual or moral value, leads only to spiritual 
confusion and social disintegration. Better is a par- 
tialist creed than none at all. 

Some liberals will resent the charge of actual 
creedlessness. They will say that what is really meant 
by a “creedless fellowship” is a fellowship of private 
creeds. The great liberal principle of individual free- 
dom guarantees to every one the right to his own con- 
victions, which right is inalienable. And this may 
be cheerfully granted. But much depends upon where 
the emphasis is placed. The importance of the in- 
dividual units of society does not preclude the need 
of cooperation. In the last analysis all beliefs are in- 
dividually held. The distance between totalitarianism 
and pure individualism must be bridged. We all do 
have a stake in the social order. And the weakness of 
a fellowship of purely private creeds is patent. Even 
“enlightened selfishness” calls for a benevolent in- 
terest in other individuals; and at that point the line 
dividing the individual from society disappears. 

With their thought of freedom, liberals are tre- 
mendously individualistic. Individuals we must be, 
but we should be social individuals. The later exces- 
sive individualism of liberals seems like a kick-back 
from the old orthodoxy. You recall how “salvation” 
was wholly individualistic. No one gave society as a 
whole a thought. The world was headed for the dogs 
and nothing could be done about it. But conditions 
have been changing on earth, perhaps more through 
discoveries and inventions and the workings of natural 
law than from any consciously benevolent effort on 
man’s part. Few can live the life of a hermit any 
more. Many of the conditions that made the old in- 
dividualism reasonable are gone; and we must now be 
socialists whether we want to be or not. And we in- 
dividualists will have to climb on to the band wagon 
if we are not to be left in an impossible little world of 
our own. We can still enjoy our beliefs privately; 
but we shall need to have some convictions that are 
applicable also to the social order of which we are a 
part. For it must be certain that if there ever is to 
be a decent and just world to live in we humans must 
think and act collectively, we must arrive at some 
unity of belief and purpose. We can imagine the 
wheels of a watch enjoying a pleasant “creedless fel- 


lowship” by just existing in friendly proximity; but 
if they are to accomplish their purpose, of keeping time, 
they must enmesh and work as a collective whole. 
As the rhyme has it: 

It ain’t the individual 

Nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork 

Of every bloomin’ soul. 


- Individualism may be so extreme as to refuse or- 
_ ganization altogether. We have seen it so. Such in- 


dividualists would honor themselves by wheeling their 
high horses into line with other pulling powers. The 
creedless fellowship must find a creed that will enable 
it to get down to teamwork, to worthy undertakings, 
in unity of conviction, plan, and purpose. And it is 
surprising when we get to putting our best beliefs into 
benevolent action how, with a little bit of imagination, 
they coincide. As when the woman was leading in 
prayer and said: “‘O Lord, let damnation come to this 
house’’; and the minister exclaimed: ‘‘Amen, Lord, 
we know what she means.” 


Think—But Contribute, Too 


A strong liberal emphasis has been the right to 
differ. We are always quoting Voltaire, to the effect 
that he did not believe what the other said, but would 
defend to the death his right to say it. Voltaire did 
believe in freedom of speech; but he reserved the right 
to examine what was said, and to condemn it if he saw 
fit. I think we have spent too much time establishing 
the right to differ. It is time we were hearing a 
little about the right to agree. A lot of “liberals” 
are only playing at being religious. Our liberalism is 
too shallow. We are not in earnest about it. Presi- 
dent Beaven of Colgate-Rochester said some time ago 
that liberal theology needs to be ‘‘touched with a 
live coal from God’s altar.””’ That is true. There are 
individual liberals that a stick of divine dynamite 
wouldn’t hurt. But I wonder if they really are not 
getting tired of indefiniteness and indifference, and of 
being told how broadminded they are, and how free 
to believe anything or nothing. I wonder if they 
would not relish being told now that no one has a right 
to a wrong opinion, and that nobody is free to be a 
nincompoop. 

“Whatever is right is eternally true.” Moral 
standards may change, but the distinction between 
right and wrong is eternal. The moral principles ex- 
pressed by the Hebrew prophets, twenty-six hundred 
years ago, are as good now as ever. It ought to be 
possible to go before the world today with a clear-cut 
moral statement of facts, and a definite social program, 
that would fire the minds and hearts of people and set 
them to work to redeem the social order. Humanity 
is perishing for want of an adequate creed. 

Akind driver took in two thumb-jerkers and carried 
them forty miles. As he let them out he inquired where 
they were going. They said they didn’t know. And 
the driver remarked, with a sigh, ““Then you are no 
nearer now than you were before.” Intellectual tramps 
are of no more use in the world than the other kind. 
We need to find ourselves. As Matthew Arnold has 
it: “He who finds himself loses his misery.”” We are 
social beings, and also responsible individuals. Per- 
haps we are on the eve of a new individualism, as 


well as of a new social order; and through the truth, 
and the discipline it lays upon us, we may all attain 
to that higher freedom that is an end in itself. 


At the Laying of a 


Cornerstone 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH of Worces- 
ter, Mass., celebrated New Year’s Day by laying the 
cornerstone of the new building which is to arise on the 
site of the structure ruined in the hurricane of 1938. 
The following statement by Dr. Maxwell Savage which 
we reprint from the order of service used on that 
occasion has, we think, a significance beyond that 
of the place and occasion: 


1939 
Another Year—Another Day 


A new church-visible begins to rise on the old 
foundation here on Court Hill. It is the third church- 
building on this site and, if there be truth in the old 
adage that three is a lucky number, good fortune 
should attend it. It is being built sturdily and 
honestly in such fashion that neither wind nor flame 
nor lightning shall destroy. Here I would recognize 
the men who labor and shall labor in the actual con- 
struction—men who put their trust in their hands, for 
‘fn the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.” It 
is being built out of the generosity of nine hundred 
and twenty-eight givers and of the others yet to give. 
It is being built by the faith of free people who rest 
their faith in ‘‘a church without a bishop and a state 
without a king.” It is being built in a year when that 
faith is being threatened abroad and at home. There- 
fore, it will rise as not only a brave and beautiful pro- 
test against the totalitarian idea but as a brave and 
beautiful symbol of the principle of socially responsible 
individualism which Jesus first propounded. 

It is being built as the older church was built, 
except that it will be stronger, more lasting than the 
old; except that the outer walls will be Colonial brick 
instead of plaster; except for a moderate change be- 
hind and above the pulpit creative of more beauty, 
more worship and better architecture. 

It is being built on the broad, strong foundation 
of belief that an open, inclusive Covenant is more in 
harmony with the present, and will be with the future, 
than closed, exclusive creeds can be. Those who are 
its members covenant together in the love of Truth 
and in the spirit of Jesus for the worship of God and 
the service of Man. 

It is being built as a church for all people who 
would be responsibly free of conscience and mind, 
understanding of heart and democratic in spirit. 
Herein let there be no “strangers,” no “‘old’’ families, 
no “new” families, no “aristocrats,” no “commoners,” 
no “rich,” no “poor,” even no “good,” no “bad,”— 
but let us be one family, each member loyal to that 
mystic entity, that reality—the Family—which tran- 
scends and is something more than the numerical sum 
of the separate members. 

As we are loyal to this Country, let us be loyal to 
this Church which is being built. 

Maxwell Savage. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


A Good Beginning 


This is a report of the amounts received for the Appeals up to January 1. The result 


is a slight increase over the amount received at this time last year. 
of the Appeals this year is $1,000 more than it was last year. 


But the total amount 
This means increased 


contributions from all our branches if we are to fill the Appeals. 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Ministers 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
Chautauqua 


Hinsdale, fie fos sci Oca eciee 


Hungary 


Hurricane Reliei 224) eae 
Tindis3.. cae aoe eee eee ee 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Meadville orice ss wernices tune enetionie eae teres 


Proctor Academy 
Radio Broadcasting 


Rowe Cam pwns tce soe eee See 
SGnGxGh eee a eines won Ae eae 
Starisiand fee. oe ee ot eee ee 


Young People’s Religious Union 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 
$ 300 $ 46.00 $254.00 

eet 000 339.48 660.52 
te a a eOU0 46.50 253.50 
Kao 1 P40 10.50 189.50 
eer LOO 10.50 89.50 
eae 500 25.50 474.50 
at 500 152.50 347.50 
Fe od 400 18.50 381.50 
Be PANY 15.00 185.00 
see, easy) 24.00 226.00 
Seth 300 36.00 264.00 
B ae 500 67.50 432.50 
are 1 000: 88.00 412.00 
oon O00 76.50 423.50 
150 15.00 135.00 

Se 400 53.50 346.50 
aaa e300 63.00 237.00 
sere o00 77.00 423.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Cheerful Letter Magazine 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange had an 
interesting discussion at their January 
meeting in regard to the Cheerful Letter 
Magazine. Evidently the chairmen and 
the correspondents are understanding their 
responsibilities as never before. The re- 
port of Miss Ethel H. Studley, chairman 
of Correspondence and Appeals, and the 
eager questions from the local chairmen 
showed that it is very necessary to read 
the magazine each month in order to keep 
informed about the helpful regulations 
which are appearing. 

The list of regular correspondents is 
over 1200. As there is a long waiting list 
to be adopted, for the present, names of 
correspondents and appeals will not be 
published until those who have waited so 
long have been assigned. One committee 
member requested that three appeals be 
sent to herevery month. This is a splendid 
idea, as it will prevent one appeal from 
receiving dozens of replies while others go 
unanswered, as has often been the case. 

People with special qualifications are 
greatly needed, those who have a special 
gift for corresponding with mental cases, 
who would be willing to help illiterate 
persons, or who can teach Braille or dif- 
ferent languages. If such persons will 
write to Miss Studley, she will gladly link 
them with the proper correspondent from 
the requests which have accumulated. 
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Every Alliance branch should take the 
Cheerful Letter Magazine, the Cheerful 
Letter Committee members should have it 
for reference and all correspondents should 
receive a copy. It interests correspondents 
in out-of-the-way places as well as stimu- 
lates branch chairmen, and all for the 
modest sum of 50 cents a year. 

Visit Eliot Hall at 10.30 a. m. the first 
Friday of each month and get acquainted 
with this worth-while and enjoyable work 
by listening to the enthusiastic reports of 
the committee chairmen and taking a 
sample copy of this little magazine. You 
too may want to subscribe not only to the 
magazine but to the work of spreading 
happiness throughout the world. 


Anna Sibley, 
Chairman Cheerful Letter Work. 


A Unified Program 


Billerica, Mass., has for the subject of 
this year’s program, ‘‘Manifestations of 
Faith,”’ with the following subtopics: “Our 
Faith in the Field,” “Our Faith in the 
Sunday School,” “The Open Mind,” “Il- 
lustrious Unitarian Women,” “The In- 
vention of the Wayside Pulpit,” “The 
American Unitarian Association that A. U. 
A. may become more than letters.” 

Such a program should certainly be of 


great value not only in familiarizing Alli- 
ance women with the true meaning and 
history of our liberal faith, but by stimu- 
lating discussion and interest in otherwise 
passive listeners. 


“Do Thou Likewise” 


In her Christmas greeting to the Social 
Service Committee, Mrs. Wise requests 
that they advise each Social Service chair- 
man to ask her particular Alliance for time 
to read the report sent out by the central 
Social Service Committee. 

The chairman gladly complies with this 
request and adds the following excerpt 
from a letter from San Jose, Calif., written 
after they had received this report: “The 
Social Service report was read aloud to the 
Women’s Alliance and to the Friends’ 
Meeting at luncheon and is now in process 
of being passed around to those inter- 
ested.” 

This was a most heartening letter and 
suggests to the chairman that she quote 
again from Mrs. Wise: “These things 
should be thought on and if every Alliance 
thought on them intelligently, it might do 
something!”’ 

When your Alliance arranges Social Ser- 
vice programs or functions, let your Social 
Service chairman share in the accomplish- 
ment of such activities. She will be a 
better chairman! 

Stella R. Robbins, 
Chairman Social Service. 


Alliance Calendar 


Thursday, January 19: New England 
Associate Alliance in the First Congre- 
gational Parish in Arlington, Mass. 
Speaker at the morning session, Rey. 
Ernest W. Kuebler. Collection for Star 
Island. Afternoon speaker, Dr. Robert 
Cummins. 

Friday, January 20: Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a. m., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tuesday, January 3: Social Service Com- 
mittee Conference, 10.30 a. m., Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wednesday, February 2: Chicago Asso- 
ciate Alliance, Unity Church, Chicago, 
Til. 

Friday, February 3: Cheerful Letter 
Conference, 10.30 a. m., Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, February 6: Monday Confer- 
ence of Alliance branches at Hale Chapel, 
First Church, Boston, 10.30 a. m., sym- 
posium on Women’s Church Organiza- 
tions. Speakers: state leaders of four 
Protestant groups. Devotional service: 
Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble. 

Wednesday, February 9: 
League, at Gardner, Mass. 


Worcester 


a 


Some Reports of Alliance Activities 


New Hampshire: 

Portsmouth: The minister, Rev. William 
Safford Jones, is giving two programs— 
one on William Ellery Channing and one 
on Theodore Parker. “Such meetings are 
a real asset to a branch and serve to 
‘quicken religious life’ in our Unitarian 
churches.” An Alliance ‘Daughters’ 
Day” was held, with a program provided 
by girls of ’teen age, who help and show a 
very real interest throughout the year. 


Keene: Choir robes have been made, 
pew cushions and carpets renovated, by a 
very active Ways and Means Committee. 
A program is given each year at the In- 
valids’ Home. 


Charlestown: This branch continues to 
be an active, busy, important-to-the- 
community group; attendance is good, in- 
terest in Alliance and denominational 
matters keen, and the women ever on the 
alert to lend moral and material support 
to community projects. 


Washington: 
Seattle: The Federated Alliances are 
really ‘putting religion to work” by 


doing much social service. Their sunshine 
bags, which each member takes at the be- 
ginning of the year, bring into the treasury 
a goodly sum. Members also make and 
sell mincemeat which has a reputation 
that brings customers from beyond their 
own membership. 


California: 


Sacramento: One of the aims of this 
branch for the coming year is to become 
better acquainted with the lives of the 
founders of Unitarianism. A second is to 
put into effect as individuals and as a 
group the principles in which they believe. 


San Jose: On the first Thursday of each 
month a luncheon is held with members 
giving quotations on the topic for the 
month as outlined in the year-book. 
“Flowers,” “Beauty,” “Kindness,” ‘Va- 
cation,’ “Industry,” “Peace,” “Thank- 
fulness,” ““New Year’s Resolutions,” “‘Hos- 
pitality,” are the subjects chosen for the 
year. They sew for underprivileged moth- 
ers once a month, and raise money to pay 
for the church music and to make a con- 
tribution to the minister’s salary. 


Los Angeles: The Alliance served a 
church dinner with music and a speaker as 
special attractions. Mrs. Bess Wilson, 
past-regent of the University of Minne- 
sota, and now author, lecturer and jour- 
nalist, spoke on the subject, “‘Meeting the 
Great and the Near-Great.” This group 
was hostess to the Better Film Committee 
of the National Society of New England 
Women. The program included the 
showing of films and a talk, ‘‘Motion Pic- 
tures and the Schools,’’ by Mrs. Gertrude 
Addisori, assistant supervisor of secondary 
curriculum of the Los Angeles schools. 


Oregon: 


Salem: This branch without a church 
meets twice a month and keeps in touch 
with Unitarian affairs. They sew for a 
local hospital and for the Red Cross. They 
have placed The Christian Register in the 
Public Library. 

(Such reports on the activities of Al- 
liance branches will be welcomed by your 
editor, who feels that others than readers 
of The Axis should know actual Alliance 
values.) 


“Think on These Things” 


The clock has struck twelve. We have 
opened the door to let the New Year in, 
and now, instinctively our thoughts be- 
come serious as we review the events of 
the year 1938—in the world, in the country 
we boast of as “‘the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” in community, 
and, last but far from least, in our churches. 

Then we consider our own part in even 
the least of these. Inevitably we think of 
the things left undone that should have 
been done, and the things that have been 
done that never should have been done. 
If we are worthy it would seem to me that 
the reaction would be as follows: 

“The year 1939 must be a better year, 
and though my influence for good be small, 
still with all my heart and strength and 
purpose I will dedicate myself this new 
year to the end that some influence for 
good shall emanate from me.”’ 

If this be our New Year’s resolution, I 
bring before you one chance, a way through 
which that influence may flow—church 
work, work for organized religion, and not 
as one of a group, but as a leader. 

Never has the Unitarian fellowship 
needed, as it needs today, the consecrated 
leadership of strong men and women, 
strong mentally, morally and spiritually. 
Do consider this matter with great serious- 
ness, and should the opportunity come to 
you to serve your church and your denomi- 
nation by taking leadership in either the 
local church, the Alliance branch or in the 
broader field of the General Alliance, I 
beg you to allow no small excuse to pre- 
vent your accepting a position which will 
not only strengthen the liberal movement, 
but will bring joy and power, serenity and 
added worth to you individually. 

Helen G. Wise. 


Membership Increases 


The members of the General Alliance 
now number about 20,700, and it is the 
aim of the officers and directors to raise 
this figure to at least 21,000. The treasurer 
now reports an increase of membership in 
the following branches: 

Bedford, Mass. Milton, Mass. Read- 

ing, Mass. Reading, Mass., Evening. 


Hubbardston, Mass. Ridgewood, N. J. 
Hackensack, N. J. Geneseo, Ill. Santa 
Cruz, Calif. Franklin, N. H. Baltimore, 
Md., Evening. Newport, R.I., Evening. 


Unfortunately membership increases, to 
be officially considered as such, must be 
computed from the financial standpoint, 
and only branches showing an increase in 
the one-third dues paid to the General 
Alliance treasurer can be listed as having 
increased in membership. The Central 
Committee fully realizes that often new 
members simply replace those lost by death 
or otherwise, and greatly regret that such 
increase cannot be shown on the books. 
They fully recognize the value of each new 
member and rejoice with every branch that 
acquires them. Sometimes, though, the 
lack in membership growth is the fault of 
older members who unwittingly forget to 
pay their dues, and generally this can be 
remedied by a gentle reminder from the 
treasurer of their branch. 

Let us all begin the New Year by work- 
ing together to help our branch join the 
list above, and do as they must do, pay our 
dues when they are due! 


Clean Out Your Attics! 


A young minister thus admonished his 
parishioners in a New Year’s sermon. He 
reminded us that, just as year after year 
we rewrap old materials, packing them 
away for a use which never comes, so many 
of us cling to old ideals and customs, un- 
willing to try anything that isnew. As the 
tree, with roots sunk fast in Mother Earth, 
stretches its branches ever upward and 
outward, so should we, though clinging 
fast to the traditions of the past, go ‘forth 
with open minds, eager to welcome undis- 
covered pathways. We must realize that 
what is new today will be old tomorrow 
and that the growth and progress of man- 
kind depends upon the experiments and 
discoveries of each new generation. 

Just so, the growth of our Alliance de- 
pends upon the younger generation, our 
younger women whom we should encour- 
age to become leaders. We need their 
youth, their enthusiasm and their vision! 
And the source of this new life is within 
our reach. The Evening Alliance now 
makes Alliance membership possible to 
every woman. The Junior Alliance im- 
plants in girlish hearts the seeds of service, 
which grow and expand with knowledge of 
church and Alliance work, molding as does 
no other young organization for future 
leadership in the work of both. Thus 
with the forming of each Evening and 
Junior Alliance do we insure for our Gen- 
eral Alliance and for our liberal faith a 
more glorious future! 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Pamphlet by 
Upton Sinclair 


Your Million Dollars, by Upton Sin- 
clair. (Published by the author: New York 
and Pasadena. 20 cents.) 


More interesting perhaps than the 
usual pamphlet of its kind because it is 
not only a plea for Upton Sinclair’s expedi- 
ents which have been, and may again be- 
come, practical politics but because it 
makes certain distinctions which are often 
blurred. Mr. Sinclair tells us, for in- 
stance, of his visit with Mr. Roosevelt— 
during his campaign for the governorship, 
and his suggestion to the President that 
“Tf you mean to keep business on its feet 
you will have to give to the people not 
less than $8,000,000,000 of new purchasing 
power every year.” To which the reply 
was, “My advisers tell me it will have to be 
$5,000,000,000 a year.” 

Sinclair’s argument is that unless the 
power to give new purchasing means is 
used—which it is not for fear of the ap- 
pearance of inflation—we shall have real 
inflation: 

“The government is taking up all the 
burdens which private industry can no 
longer carry; sooner or later the last straw 
will break the camel’s back, and we shall 
have to start printing money to meet the 
ordinary expenses of government. That 
will be real inflation, and the consequences 
may be all the casualties which we have 
witnessed in Italy and Germany.” 

Led: 


The Apocrypha is 
Important and 
Interesting 


The Apocrypha, An American Trans- 
lation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $8. 


For all people interested in the Bible, 
the religious and political history of the 
Jewish people and the writings of religious 
insight which have arisen from this people, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed’s new translation 
of the Apocrypha is a most welcome com- 
pleting volume to his previous transla- 
tions. The short historical paragraphs 
which precede each book are of invaluable 
assistance in understanding the books 
themselves. 

The reader is no longer upset by an 
English translation of scriptures in more 
familiar and colloquial language than that 
of either the traditional King James version 
or even the Revised. At first all new trans- 
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lations were invidiously compared with the 
previous texts and the discrepancies in 
literary style and majesty carefully and 
scornfully pointed out. Now, everyone 
recognizes the fundamental purpose of 
these newer translations and no longer 
seeks to compare them with the old from a 
literary point of view. The lay reader who 
knows neither Latin, Greek nor Hebrew 
has learned to welcome eagerly these more 
accurate translations of familiar books 
which more effectively reproduce the 
mood and temper of the original manu- 
scripts and give a much better feeling for 
the real thoughts of the writers. 

Too long the Apocrypha has been neg- 
lected among us. Asa result, we have not 
only sacrificed some of the great passages 
from the sages, but also have been ham- 
pered in our understanding of the New 
Testament through the assistance we 
should have had in a knowledge of the 
immediately preceding age in which many 
of the ideas and the customs and the events 
which shaped the times of Jesus had their 
origin. 

There is much in the books of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon and the Wisdom of 
Joshua, the son of Sirach (better known to 
us as the Book of Eeclesiasticus), which 
will greatly enrich our own expressions of 
profound religious feelings. In the former, 
for instance, is the famous passage of 
faith in immortality which begins, ‘‘The 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God and there shall no torment touch 
them.” 

It is Ecclesiasticus who gives us the 
great expression of appreciation of the 
artisans of the world, the jeweler, the smith 
and the potter of whom he truly says: 
“‘vet they support the fabric of the world, 
and their prayer is the practice of their 
trade.’”’ This honoring of the artisan bal- 
ances the later praise of famous men in 
which those who have borne rule in their 
kingdoms, have been the source of counsel 
by their wisdom and have been the creators 
of music and poetry are extolled. 

And while we are speaking of such ex- 
pressions of the great religious truths we 
would also remember that in the First 
Book of Esdras occurs the famous contro- 
versy as to the relative strengths of wine, 
women and truth. 

Quite typical of the Hebrew spirit are 
such prayers of honest confession of guilt 
and self-abasement as that put into the 
mouth of the apostate king, Manasseh, 
or the one which stands at the beginning 
of the Song of the Three Children (an addi- 
tion to the book of Daniel) in which the 
tragedy of the Roman oppression is ac- 
cepted as a punishment for the national 
guilt. If we say that we miss the positive 
evidence of true repentance which is the 
active loyalty to the pursuit of the higher 


way of life, the vigorous striving for the 
abandoned ideal by which the power of — 
God may be made available for the 
strengthening of the penitent and the 
answering of his prayer, we would recall 
that this particular prayer was written 
immediately before the great Maccabean 
revolt, which was just such a whole- 
hearted resumption of personal responsi- 
bility for the attainment of the ideal for 
which the prayer was uttered in the words: 
“So now we follow you with all our hearts; 
we revere you and seek your face. Do not 
disappoint us. But deal with us in your 
forbearance and your abundant mercy. 
Deliver us in your wonderful way and 
glorify your name, Lord.” To be sure 
the way of forceful bloody revolt was not 
the way in which the name of God was 
glorified among the Hebrews, but the 
prayer did receive its answer nevertheless 
in another form. 

These all too neglected writings like- 
wise provide us with the fairly accurate 
historical account of the great revolt of 
the Maccabees, but even more important 
for our appreciation of the New Testa- 
ment is the insight they give into the de- 
velopment of such ideas as that of angels 
and demons (the book of Tobit), the growth 
of Phariseeism (Judith), which had come 
to be so accepted a part of the religious 
life of the days of Jesus. 

But quite apart from its relation to the 
New Testament, the Apocrypha stands 
as a series of books in its own right of 
vital importance in the long development 
of religious thought and expression, and 
one which is still a generous source of re- 
ligious inspiration. 

D. H. Fenn. 


New Citizens 


Ason, Roger Le Baron Hooke, was born 
on January 3 to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hooke of Montclair, N. J. Mrs. Hooke 
was formerly Katharine M. Glidden of 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland B. Greeley are the 
proud parents of a son, Bradford Kimball, 
born on January 7. Bradford has already 
enrolled as a contributing member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union of which 
his father is national president. 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert E. Romig of 
Duluth, Minn., announce the arrival of 
a son, John Eldon, born December 16. 


Metropolitan Conference 


The Metropolitan Conference is not hold- 
ing a directors’ meeting on January 9 of 
this month as the annual midwinter con- 
ference will be held on January 29 at the 
Church of the Saviour, New York City. 
The meeting will start at 4 p. m. 

On January 15 a pulpit exchange will 
be held by the ministers in the Conference. 
Sixteen ministers will participate in the 
exchange. 


| 
How One Church Forum 


Was Made a Success 


The forum has been a feature of many 
| Unitarian churches. It has been attended 
by more or less success and has been 
"characterized by rather wide variation. 
| The renewed effort on the part of the 
| American Unitarian Association toward 
_ adult education encourages us to share our 
experiences and pool our knowledge. The 
| successful forum, now well into its second 
| year in Lawrence, Kan., presents some 
_ interesting features. 

The Lawrence Town Hall, while it 
meets in the Unitarian church and is di- 
rected by the minister, H. Lee Jones, is 

| in every sense a2 community project. In- 

| terest and enthusiasm in the forum is a 

| responsibility of the Town Hall Associates, 

_ about two score of men and women from 

| the community at large. The Town Hall 

_ Associates meet from time to time to dis- 

-euss policies and to appoint the Town 

_ Hall Committee. The committee is made 

| up of men and women who may or may not 

| be Unitarians. At the present time the 
entire committee membership is drawn 
from other groups than the Unitarian 

' church. This Town Hall Committee ap- 

| points the executive secretary, discusses 

| programs in detail and is responsible to the 

' Town Hall Associates. So much for the 

| general set-up. 

Following the series of six meetings last 
spring the first series of this year has been 
held this fall: large audiences attended 
each meeting, some people standing on a 
couple of evenings. Again the audience 
was mostly non-Unitarian. The value of 
such large groups finding their way week 
after week to the church can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The programs of the Lawrence Town 
Hall are characterized by a spirit of con- 
troversy, good humored of course. Two 
or more speakers with some local business 

or professional man presiding, and with 
the executive secretary handling the dis- 
cussion, make up the program. Speakers 
are chosen to present as far as possible 
opposing views on the subject. Each 
speaks briefly, not more than twenty-five 
minutes, after which there is a free dis- 
cussion in which long speeches from the 
floor are discouraged. Where two speakers 
are presented on the same evening with 

_ the presiding officer, who speaks briefly 

in presenting the subject, the Lawrence 
Town Hall has found that it is not neces- 
sary to import high priced speakers. 

Several evenings have been spent with two 

_or three speakers, any one of whom would 

have been unable to hold the interest 
of the audience for an entire evening. 

The fall series included the following 
program: November 6, “Race, Creed, 
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Color, and Democracy’; November 18, 
“Ts America Headed for Fascism?’’; 
November 20, “Local Merchants, Chain 
Stores, or Consumers’ Cooperatives?’’; 
November 27, “Educating for Democ- 
tracy’; December 4, “‘What Price Propa- 
ganda?” 

The winter series, which begins on 
January 18, will include the following sub- 
jects: January 18, “Where Is the New 
Deal Taking Us?’”; January 25, “Behind 
the Bars” (discussion of state penal in- 
stitutions); February 1, ‘‘Labor a Factor 
in Democracy’; February 8, ‘‘What’s 
Happening in Europe?”’; February 15, 
“The Problem of the Social Diseases.” 
Speakers on both of these series were 
drawn from the local university and from 
Topeka and Kansas City, in most cases 
expenses only being paid. 

So far the Lawrence Town Hall has paid 
its way with the collections taken at the 
meetings. When the attendance is large 
and an adequate appeal is made, it has 
been found that sufficient money can be 
taken in to meet expenses where large 
fees are not paid. 

The spring series will include subjects 
of a religious nature. Those selected to 
date include: ‘‘Liberalism, a Way of Life,”’ 


“Seience and Belief,’ and “What Is 
Happening to Christianity?” 
H. Lee Jones. 


A Christmas Eve 
Belfry Concert 


In a recent issue of The Springfield, 
Mass., Union, the Ware, Mass., corre- 
spondent of that paper told how hundreds 
of citizens congratulated Rev. Edward W. 
McGlenen, minister of the Unitarian 
church, on the concert which he broadcast 
from the belfry of his church on Christ- 
mas Eve. The music was easily heard 
throughout the whole town. 

Mr. McGlenen has sent us the following 
account of how the concert was given: 

Nine members of the congregation 
“chipped in” to buy the records. Ralph 
Moxwell, who operates the Ware Radio 
Service, set up his loud speaker in the bell 
tower while the amplifier and other ap- 
paratus were in the balcony of the church. 
The records were, for the most part, 
from “The Cloister Bell’ series. The 
population of Ware is one-third Polish 
and one-third French, so a Polish record 
was bought and an attempt was made to 
buy a French one. Such a record was not 
obtainable but a Ware Frenchman who 
heard what the church was looking for 
lent a suitable record for the occasion. 

On Christmas Eve Clayton Moxwell, 
who had originally made the suggestion, 
operated for his son, and Christmas music 


was amplified from 7.30 until late in the 
evening. It had been intended to play 
until 9.30 but the townspeople began to 
“encore” certain numbers. 

Incidentally, it was Ralph Moxwell who 
broadcast the news of Ware’s plight dur- 
ing the hurricane of last year. He had an 
amateur short wave sending set but had 
no license to use it and so no call letters. 
He used, therefore, the call letters of 
another local station whose operator 
was in New York at the time. This was 
to get his first message out, and after that 
he used the name of the Ware Radio Ser- 
vice instead of the borrowed call letters. 
But in the newspaper stories the owner of 
the letters got the credit. Meanwhile 
Clayton Moxwell toured the town in his 
son’s car furnished with an amplifier and 
sent out emergency notices on behalf of 
the chief of police. 


We Second the 
Motion 


Under the head, “‘One Refugee America 
Should Welcome,” The Christian Century 
of January 4 says: 

By act of the Maryland legislature every 
lineal descendant of Lafayette is a citizen 
of the United States. The fact is often 
cited to show that republics—or at least 
this republic—are not as ungrateful as has 
been charged. But if citizenship is thus 
automatically conferred on members of 
the Lafayette family, why should not 
America be equally generous with the de- 
scendants of that other European noble- 
man who rendered equally important ser- 
vices in the Revolutionary War? Word 
comes from Rome, that among the Ger- 
man refugees there who are facing eviction 
when the new Italian anti-Semitic laws go 
into effect on March 12, are Hugo Rosen- 
berg, his wife, Anne Maria von Steuben 
Rosenberg, and their three-year-old son. 
Herr Rosenberg was a successful textile 
manufacturer until he was forced to flee 
from Germany, almost penniless, by the 
“cold pogrom” conducted against Jews 
by the nazis. He isa non-Aryan Christian. 
His wife, a direct descendant of the Baron 
von Steuben who transformed the ragged 
Continentals from a rabble into an army, 
is an Aryan as well as a Christian. The 
Rosenbergs had just begun to get on their 
feet in Italy when Mussolini followed 
Hitler’s example in turning Jew-baiter. 
They have now applied for permission to 
come to the United States, but under the 
present quota system it will be forty 
months before their turn can come. Mean- 
while, if they do not leave Italy before 
March 12 they become liable for deporta- 
tion or internment. Congress should act 
in this case without delay. Not only 
should the doors be opened, but these de- 
scendants of von Steuben should be made 
to feel that this republic genuinely wel- 
comes them to citizenship. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Dr. Pangloss Could Not 


Have Explained It Better! 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the changes in The 
Register! I hope it will be much easier to 
get readers for it now—certainly it is much 
easier to read. 

Perhaps I can throw a different light on 
the problem of electric shavers, to which 
you refer in “Irresponsibilities.”” I have 
it on good collegiate authority that the 
“radio interference’? caused by electric 
shavers is their greatest value. When one 
lives in a house with several other people, 
each of whom has his own radio, it is a 
blessing to have an instrument which 
only needs to be plugged into a light socket 
to turn off all the radios in the house and 
make the place safe for study. 

Robert Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


In the Perspective of 


a Quarter Century 


To the Editor: 

The new Christian Register is a first- 
class job—paper, size of page, type, cover, 
especially the latter, it is just as it should 
be, indicating independence, nonconform- 


ity, individuality, pride in the name 
Unitarian. It is easier to read, pleasanter 
to handle. 


It is a paper to be proud of and in its 
new dress should increase in popularity 
and circulation. 

I certainly offer my warm congratula- 
tions and thanks. 

I have read and loved The Christian 
Register for some twenty-five years, and 
now love it more than ever. 

William H. Harris. 

Auburn, N.Y. 


Religious Education 


To the Editor: 

In connection with a symposium on the 
prime purpose of the Church in which my 
assignment is ‘Religious Education,” not 
referring so much to the church school as 
to the content of the service for adults, I 
have read the article in a recent Register 
by Victor S. Yarros. He confuses the 
social service function with that of re- 
ligious education. He is one who would 
make the world over on the pattern of 
his shibboleths. Lawyers have to be in- 
genious if not “‘well paid” to save society 
from such rabble-rousers. To catch the 
conscience ethics need not be laid on with 
a trowel. I am reminded of Edward 
Livingston’s “Answer” to Thomas Jef- 
ferson quoted in C. H. Hunt’s “Life of 
Edward Livingston” at page 146: “The 
gloss of zeal for the public is therefore 
always spread over acts of oppression, and 
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the people are sometimes made to consider 
that as a brilliant exertion of energy in 
their favor which, when viewed in its true 
light, would be found a fatal blow to their 
rights.”” Possibly the editor had some- 
thing of this sort in mind when he says, 
page 768, in the editorial on Mr. Yarros’ 
article, that ‘‘scholars now tell us that it 
was Jesus’ criticism of the political ideal 
of nationalism that brought him to the 
cross.”” The blind campaign against so- 
called capitalism seeks to tear down safe- 
guards of local government and division 
of powers and substitutes that Hydra- 
headed American gargantua, nationalism 
free from constitutional limitations—all in 
the name of the public welfare. 
Perry J. Stearns. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Y. P. R. U. Canvasses 
Future and Enjoys Present 


When ninety New England young 
people packed up their skis and brains 
and whooped up to Andover, N. H., last 
December 30 it just went to prove what 
old Proctorites know anyway—that New 
Year’s weekend in the white hills is two 
rabbit-jumps and a frog-leap ahead of the 
same thing in Times Square. 

The twelfth annual three-day conference 
began that Friday evening with a welcome 
address by Y. P. R. U. President Roland 
B. Greeley. He brought to the young 
people the thought that devotion to a 
cause such as liberal religion is for many 
people the substitute for genius—that by 
such devotion these people may influence 
the world for good where undirected talent 
fails. Mr. Greeley sounded the first note 
of the conference theme, ‘How Can We 
Influence the Future?” 

Rev. Duncan Howlett of New Bedford, 
Mass., developed the theme in two Satur- 
day addresses. He said that young people 
must realize what the word “religious” 
means, for the making of effective Y. P. 
R. U. programs and for living every day. 
He felt that young Unitarians need to 
know that their unique contribution to 
society is the tang and flavor of religion. 
A discussion followed each lecture, and 
great was the talk thereof. In another 
session Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman out- 
lined the objectives of the Youth Com- 
mission, and later assisted Miss Helen 
Barnard, field secretary, in conducting a 
leadership conference for program helps. 

Rollicking afternoons of skiing and skat- 
ing added to enjoyment, and a few pil- 
grims even climbed Ragged Mountain. 
A dance-party filled New Year’s Eve, until 
a simple candlelight service in the little 
stone church marked the change to 1989. 

The sunlit New Year’s morning was 
christened by Mr. Fritchman’s splendid 


sermon, ‘Time Is of the Essence: It Is 
Later than You Think.” To influence the 
future, he said, we must grasp opportu- 
nities for progress when they come, not 
when we feel like it. World chaos today 
largely follows neglect of opportunities. 

Rev. Robert S. Hoagland of Exeter, 
N. H., entertained the group on Sunday 
evening with a sparkling account of his 
experiences as a student in Germany be- 
fore the rise of Hitler. Moving pictures of 
the 1988 Holland conference of the I. R. F. 
were also shown. 

A closing discussion on Monday, led 
by Rev. Napoleon M. Lovely of Franklin, 
N. H., ended the program on the topic 
“What Are We Going to DO about It?” 
It was long in closing, however, because 
Mr. Lovely struck fire—and it burned all 
morning. 

The conference committee, with Nancy 
Atherton as chairman, was composed of 
Arthur Ferguson, Ruth Foster, Waldemar 
Flint, and Elizabeth Hunter. Rey. and 
Mrs. D. M. Welch of Andover were, as 
always, the spirit of helpfulness. 

The conference program was unusually 
well-knit, and developed the theme in 
strong fashion. Winter sports need no 
one’s summary. We’ll just come again. 

Forest K. Davis. 


Old Colony Laymen 
to Hear Savage 


At their first meeting of the new year, 
to be held at the Rockland (Mass.) Uni- 
tarian church, Thursday evening, January 
26, with supper at 6.30 p. m., the laymen 
of the Old Colony Federation will hear 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., 
who will speak on: “One Unitarian Lay- 
man’s Question.” 

This federation, composed of League 
chapters and churches along the South 
Shore of Massachusetts, has held several 
successful meetings each year for the past 
few seasons, and extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all liberal laymen in that vicinity 
to attend. Dana M. Collins of Rockland, 
volunteer chapter counselor for the Lay- 
men’s League in that district, is president 
of the federation this year, and would 
welcome additional members from the 
surrounding territory. 

League chapters which have cooperated 
actively in the federation include Brock- 
ton, Middleboro, North Easton, and 
Quincy, with laymen in unorganized groups 
from Rockland, Wollaston, Eastondale, the 
Bridgewaters, Braintree, and Whitman. 


Lyttle Heads Historians 


Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, professor of 
church history at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, Chicago, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Church 
History at its annual meeting in that city 
December 28-29, in conjunction with the 
American Historical Association. 


Rev. Waitstill and Mrs. Sharp to Go on 
Czechoslovakian Mission 


The Unitarian-Quaker Commission for 
Service in Czechoslovakia announces that 
it has selected Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp 
_ and his wife, Martha Dickie Sharp, to rep- 
resent it in Czechoslovakia. Mr. Sharp 
has been granted leave of absence from the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., church until next 
September, and he and Mrs. Sharp plan 
to sail early in February provided sufficient 
funds are in hand from the appeal which 
the commission has just sent out. 

The commission feels deeply gratified at 
_ the Sharps’ acceptance of this difficult as- 
signment. Both Mr. and Mrs. Sharp have 
exceptional qualifications for the task. 
Mr. Sharp is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and of the Harvard Law School. 
His legal training, it is felt by the members 
of the commission, will be of exceptional 
value. Following his graduation from 
Harvard, Mr. Sharp served for years as 

_ the director of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. He then went to Meadville, 

Pa., as minister of the Unitarian church, 

_where he did an exceptionally fine piece of 

work, not only with the church but in the 

community. In 1936 he was called to 
Wellesley Hills, where again he has been 

active in community affairs. He has been 
to Europe several times and has some 
facility in foreign languages. 

Mrs. Sharp, whose function in the re- 
lief and service organization which the 
commission is setting up in Czechoslovakia 
will be equally as important as that of her 
husband, is also unusually qualified. She 
is a graduate of Pembroke College, Brown 
University, and also of the School for Rec- 
reation Leaders in Chicago. During her 
years of study in Chicago she lived at the 
Chicago Commons, one of the best social 
settlements in the country, and following 
her graduation from the school was made 
director of girls’ work there. Following 
her marriage to Mr. Sharp in 1927, Mrs. 
Sharp continued her studies at Radcliffe, 
‘where she received a Master’s degree. 
In Meadville Mrs. Sharp was a leader in 
community affairs, directed the National 
Peace Campaign in western Pennsylvania, 
where her work was of outstanding sig- 
nificance. She was also president of the 
Meadville Women’s Club and was active 
in- social and political affairs. Following 
her return to New England Mrs. Sharp 
became a member of the Committee of 
the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
is a director of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the League of Nations Association. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sharp have shown 
outstanding executive ability and Mr. 
Sharp is one of the leaders in our fellow- 
ship among the younger group of ministers. 
He has studied at Union Seminary and 
also taken graduate work at Harvard in 


philosophy and theology. Both the Sharps 
write and speak effectively and the com- 
mission expects very interesting reports 
of their work in Czechoslovakia. 


Further Personnel to Be Announced 

In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Sharp, it is 
hoped that we will send to Czechoslovakia 
an American secretary to the mission who 
is conversant with German. There are 
one or two volunteers who have expressed 
a willingness to go, largely at their own ex- 
pense. An announcement of further per- 
sonnel will be made by the commission 
shortly. As was intimated in the last issue 
of The Register, the task before this mis- 
sion is serious and complicated. In the 
first place they will represent in their per- 
sons American and liberal interest and I 
feel assured from my own contacts in 
Czechoslovakia that the presence of Ameri- 
cans there, even without any large relief 
fund at their disposal, will do much to re- 
store the morale and the confidence of the 
Czech people. In addition, they will act 
as the field representatives of the American 
Committee for Relief in Czechoslovakia 
and, with such Czech personnel as is neces- 
sary, will be in charge of the distribution of 
what funds the American Committee col- 
lects. Another and most important func- 
tion which the representatives of the 
commission will perform will be to provide 
a center where people in need and distress, 
both physical and mental, can come and 
get advice, help and inspiration to carry on. 


To Cooperate with Prague Church 

Naturally our representatives will work 
in closest touch with the Unitarian Church 
in Prague and with the Czechoslovak 
Church which has suffered so much in the 
recent changes in Czechoslovakia. A por- 
tion of the funds for which we are appealing 
will be definitely earmarked for assistance 
to our own church groups, and plans for 
this assistance are also part of the task 
which our mission must perform. We have 
in mind to do in Czechoslovakia a similar 
type of spiritual work to that done by the 
Quakers in Berlin and Vienna, and we feel 
that the Sharps are admirably qualified, 
both by training and personality, to carry 
out this function. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are well known 
among Unitarians and many other people 
in New England. Mr. Sharp is the son 
of the late Professor Dallas Lore Sharp 
and inherits his father’s keen ethical and 
social interests. 

The appeal for funds for this work has 
just recently gone forth to our churches 
and individuals, backed by a very promi- 
nent list of sponsors. Among the sponsors 
for the appeal are: 

Henry R. Atkinson, Boston, Mass.; 
Howard B. Bard, San Diego, Calif.; San- 
ford Bates, New York City; Charles H. 


Behre, New Orleans, La.; Louisa Blake, 
Brookline, Mass.; Wilson M. Brown, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Percival F. Brundage, New 
York City; Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, 
Mass.; James C. Collins, Providence, R. I.; 
Louis C. Cornish, Harvard, Mass.; Mrs. 
Leonard Cronkhite, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Frances G. Curtis, Boston, Mass.; Larry 
S. Davidow, Detroit, Mich.; Martha M. 
Eliot, Washington, D. C.; Samuel A. Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Arthur L. Endicott, 
Brookline, Mass.; George Falconer, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mrs. Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Henry Wilder Foote, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; Seth T. Gano, Belmont, 
Mass.; Perey W. Gardner, Providence, 
R. I.; Roland B. Greeley, Boston, Mass.; 
Courtenay Guild, Boston, Mass.; J. Halsey 
Gulick, Andover, N. H.; Frank O. Holmes, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; William E. Hutton, 
Denver, Colo.; Charles R. Joy, Newton 
Highlands, Mass.; J. Harold Klock, Miami, 
Fla.; John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Edward J. 
Meeman, Memphis, Tenn.; Roger B. 
Merriman, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Oscar 
E. Mertz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Payson Miller, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mrs. John B. Nash, 
New York City; Philip C. Nash, Toledo, 
Ohio; Henry Clay Newcomer, Washington, 
D. C.; Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Abbot Peterson, Brookline, Mass.; 
U. G. B. Pierce, Washington, D. C.; Lau- 
rance R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo.; Alfred W. 
Putnam, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Mrs. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Oak- 
land, Calif.; William G. Rice, Madison, 
Wis.; Charles O. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Charles E. St. John, Boston, 
Mass.; Leverett Saltonstall, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Evelyn Sears, Boston, Mass.; 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I.; Eu- 
gene R. Shippen, Winter Park, Fla.; Frank 
E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sydney B. 
Snow, Chicago, Ill.; Theodore G. Soares, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Lucy W. Stebbins, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; James W. Steel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Richard M. Steiner, Portland, Ore.; 
Charles H. Strong, New York City; Rich- 
ard W. Sulloway, Franklin, N. H.; Alice 
Tapley, Boston, Mass.; Alfred F.Whitman, 
Boston, Mass.; William E. Wickenden, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Frank S. C. Wicks, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Milburn L. Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
Arlington, Mass.; James H. Wolfe, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

This list, readers of The Register will 
recognize, is a cross section of Unitarians 
throughout the country and shows the 
real interest in the proposition. The 
project has the unanimous support of the 
board of directors of the Association. It is 
sincerely hoped by the members of the 
commission that funds will come in im- 
mediately so that the Sharps can be sent 
to Czechoslovakia as soon as possible. 
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They will work in the closest cooperation, 
not only with the Czech governmental and 
private agencies, but with the British re- 
lief agencies that are now bearing the brunt 
of the relief work. The British funds are 
gradually being exhausted and it is hoped 
that funds coming into the American Com- 
mittee will help to take up the slack. 

The publicity for this purpose and cam- 
paign for funds will be a major activity 
of the Department of Foreign Relations 
of the Association for the next few months, 
and the director of that department is at 
the disposal of any church or groups of 
individuals who are interested and who 
wish to have more information or desire to 


help. Activities at this end will be under 
the direction of the department. All checks 
for the project should be sent to Seth T. 
Gano, the treasurer of the commission, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

As was said some months ago in an edi- 
torial in The Register, this activity of the 
Association is an act of faith. We believe 
that here is a situation in which, because 
of our traditional ties and our church con- 
nection, we have a special responsibility, 
and we also believe that Unitarians the 
country over will respond so that we can 
be of real assistance in this area of need, 
both physical and spiritual. 

ReCe De: 


Literature Is Looking Up 


The writer is student assistant in the 
First Parish of Cambridge, Mass. 


Nothing more fully confirms the scientific 
axiom that every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction than the history of lit- 
erature. Classicism was followed by neo- 
classicism; the religious dramaturgy of 
early England by the secular Elizabethan 
plays; the Protestant writings of the 
seventeenth century by the romantic move- 
ment of the eighteenth and nineteenth; the 
mauve sentimentalism of the 1890’s by the 
bitter naturalism of the last few decades. 
Literature, like other institutions, is a 
ceaseless fluctuation from one extreme to 
another. It is the fluctuation, currently 
in progress, which justifies us in saying: 
literature is looking up, American writing 
is heading in the direction of a high, posi- 
tive, esthetic literature again. To under- 
stand the reaction, however, one must first 
understand the action which prompted it. 

The past twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed the most abundant flowering of 
literature which has yet favored America, 
and this statement does not except the 
period known as the New England Renais- 
sance. This second revolution has been 
as broad in scope, as significant in many of 
its implications, as was the first. Here, 
however, is its real distinction: it has 
been, not a literary but fundamentally a 
social phenomenon. During the last sev- 
eral decades, the fact has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the arts, the Church, 
society itself, have been developing a social 
conscience. At no other period in history 
have all the people been so vitally con- 
cerned with the state of things social, 
political and economic as they are today. 

Up to the end of the last century our 
literature, like our nation, was predomi- 
nantly romantic. Emerson, Whitman, 
Twain, were romantics to the core. The 
movement they and others set in motion 
culminated in the decade of the 1890’s in a 
flood of romantic poems and novels, many 
of them trite, most of them saccharine, few 
of them worth recording. Then, abruptly, 
romance died. With the turn of the cen- 
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tury came the beginnings of the Roosevelt 
tradition and the era of the “strenuous 
life.’ A lusty new attitude seized the 
country, frightening the romancers into 
oblivion. Ascendant America had always 
been an optimistic country. The future 
was promising, the world was before it. 

Then, like a black cloud, had come the 
modern industrialism, cities grew choked, 
panics and poverty followed, a disillusion- 
ment, strange to America, sprang up. 
Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, romantics 
in their youth, were to know this heavy 
disillusionment and to express it in their 
writings. Old values shifted. The cry 
now was for feet-on-the ground realism, 
not the ephemera of romanticism. This 
bleak, raw realism was the inevitable 
aftermath of the sentimental decades 
which had just passed away. It was also, 
incidentally, a merciless picture of the early 
twentieth century in this country as repre- 
sented by the first hard, bitter writings of 
such men as Lewis and Dreiser. 

Actually, what was transpiring in the 
fields of fiction, poetry and, later, the 
drama, was the rise of a new kind of Amer- 
ican literature. It sprang up in the 
Middle West and it found its mecca in 
Chicago, ‘‘Hog Butcher for the World.” 
Now at last the remaining ties with Old 
World tradition were severed, and a brawl- 
ing, indigenous literature came forth from 
the womb of the prairie states. Possibly it 
was vulgar, probably it was raucous, cer- 
tainly it was immodest; but no one will 
deny that it was twentieth century Ameri- 
can. 

Literature is always a reflection of the 
age which calls it forth. America during 
the past quarter century has been fas- 
cinated by the problem of what makes so- 
ciety go around. Inevitably her new 
school of writers was affected by this in- 
terest; and quite as surely there was one 
medium by which they would express 
themselves: the medium of naturalism. 
Naturalism in literature is a method like 
romanticism or realism. It is, simply, to 


make a verbal photograph; it attempts 
faithfully to copy nature (and by that 
attempt violates the first lay. of esthetics 
which decrees that nature shall not be 
copied). Contemporary naturalism has 
had no plot, no purpose other than to rep- 
resent society wholly and as it really is—or 
as the writer thinks it is. His intent has 
been a reportorial one, and his factual, 
realistic picture of the social scene has 
been most closely akin to reporter’s copy. 


Naturalism 

Since it was first championed by Emile 
Zola, naturalism has been dominated by 
an interest in social progress, and a seem- 
ing preference for low life and vulgarity; 
a pessimistic attitude; an encompassing 
belief in heredity and environment as the 
controlling factors of human destiny. 
Carried to an extreme—and it frequently 
is—naturalism results in sordidness, de- 
featism and a dominant materialism. I 
describe the medium in this detail because 
it colored and affected, in spirit if not al- 
ways in form, much of the fiction, drama 
and even, possibly enough, the poetry pro- 
duced in this country twenty-five years 
ago. 

In a preceding paragraph we noted that 
every action has an opposite reaction, and 
we applied the truism in the case of lit- 
erature. To try to make literary prognos- 
tications from a scientific law may seem 
absurd, yet the history of letters repeatedly 
confirms the attempt. For corroboration 
look at modern writing. Literature of the 
past few decades has been predominantly 
naturalistic and disillusioned. If the 
principle of opposite reactions is to work, 
we might expect that current writing 
would be swinging away from naturalism 
in the contrary direction of a popular 
mysticism and optimism. Check some 
recent and current best-sellers: “Wake Up 
and Live,’ ““Man the Unknown,” ‘The 
Importance of Living,” ‘‘The Rediscovery 
of Man,” “Courage for Today,’ ‘Power 
from Right Thinking.” There is the 
answer: a reactionary optimism to the 
pervading pessimism of the last quarter 
century. Much of this reaction has been 
superficial and without any real conviction. 
A lot of pseudo-mystic cults are springing 
up. Bookstands are swamped with Live 
and be Happy books. There is, however, 
a deeper vein running through this current 
stratum. It concerns philosophy more 
directly than it does literature. 

Darwin’s “Origin of Species” appeared 
in 1859. That was the signal for a series of 
shocks which were to shake men’s faith to 
its very foundations. Then came the 
chimera of the new industrialism, despair 
grew apace and with it a consuming ma- 
terialism. The tenor and basis of much of 
our thinking was negative. No philosophy 
as downright destructive as that could 
long exist, and in the last few years the 
reaction has come. Alexis Carrel’s “Man 
the Unknown” is exemplary. Millikan, 
Jeans, Eddington, Einstein, the preeminent 
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scientific minds of the day, have turned to 
religion in a clear and unmistakable re- 
versal of sentiment. Even Aldous Huxley, 
the arch cynic, has come into the con- 
_ structivist’s camp with his new book, 
“Ends and Means.” A contemporary 
_ writer has said, “It is the loss of the sense 
| of feeling for things that has come to con- 
stitute the whole tragedy of modern life’; 
and it is that same sense which we are 
gradually regaining. The trend of ad- 
| vanced thought today is away from ma- 
 terialism toward something transcendent 
' and beyond. 
Literature cannot help but be affected 
| by the movement. The Wake Up and Live 
books are only surface manifestations. 
Increasingly, writers are going to redis- 
cover the old wellsprings of inspiration and 
forsake the stagnant reaches of naturalism. 
_ We can never revert to the gushing roman- 
_ ticism and enthusiasms of the 1890’s, how- 
ever. The bitter lesson of the twentieth 
_ century has destroyed much of the naiveté 
and boundless optimism which were young 
America’s heritage. Today we are be- 
ginning to fear that world wars, unemploy- 
ment, depressions, are far from transitory 
issues. We are approaching maturity, 
and we are achieving it only after the 
necessary defeats and disappointments. 
We are a sadder but a wiser nation. 


Back to an Older Method 

Slowly we are getting rid of photographic 
realism in modern writing and returning 
to eloquence and omniscience. (Omnis- 
cience is the knowing of what is going on 
in your characters’ minds at any time.) 
The photographic realism, or naturalism, 
of the past twenty-five years has had no 
form, no character, no direction. It has 
had no high purpose. Staccato impres- 
sionism and vivid reportage have been its 
primary virtues. It contributed these 
qualities, it served its purpose in breaking 
down the too eloquent Victorian novel, and 
it blared forth the story of twentieth cen- 
tury America. Now it has to be replaced 
by something more worthwhile. 

The social theme, dominant in our lit- 
erature for a generation, will continue 
with varying emphasis. Social problems 
and issues have become an integral part 
of our everyday lives. The world has 
shrunk to the degree that science has ex- 
panded. On all sides we are challenged by 
social complexities. Literature will con- 
tinue preoccupied with the problem, but 
it will be a more reasonable, less savage, 
absorption. 

When, in the last century, the new 
vogue for realism and social exposition 
supplanted the romantic movement, many 
principles of literary composition went 
into the discard. Esthetics, with the 
1900’s, was subordinate to sociology. 
Romantic and religious ideas found little 
favor among writers. To be sure, someone 
did invent an ingenious phrase, “the ro- 
mance of science and industry,’”’ but that 
was simply an irritating contradiction of 


terms. Science and industry, whatever 
else they may be, are not romantic in any 
true sense of the word. It has only been 
in the last few years that familiar prin- 
ciples of composition and romantic themes 
(witness the current popularity of his- 
torical novels) have attracted the attention 
of many authors. Great writing must 
have form, heart and intellect; and this 
combination of values is not native to a 
period such as we have been passing 
through. 

There is, of course, one obvious flaw in 
this whole argument of the return to a 
more wholesome and positive kind of lit- 
erature. That is the imminent possibility 
of another world catastrophe, and the 
constant dread of that catastrophe under 
which millions of people live. If this pres- 
sure of fear and suspense is applied long 
enough, literature is bound to be colored 
by it and to give it gloomy expression. 
Things fluctuate naturally. When the 
orbit of fluctuation is interfered with, then 
no one can tell what will happen. That is 
the way it is with literature. We shall see 
a return of heartfelt, sincere, lofty writing 
if the dictators and the tyrants will only 
give usa chance. And even if they do not, 
even if they plunge us into the maelstrom 
of another great war, some day we shall 
witness the recrudescence of good and 
spirited writing. That is the beauty of 
literature—or rather, of mankind that 
writes it. 


Student Union Upholds 
Good Neighbor Policy 


The American Student Union, a nation- 
wide organization of high-school and col- 
lege students devoted to the preservation 
and strengthening of American principles, 
upheld President Roosevelt’s Good Neigh- 
bor policy at its recent four-day convention 
in New York City. 

At this meeting which celebrated the 
Union’s fourth anniversary, with delega- 
tions representing high schools as well as 
colleges from all over the country, a peace 
resolution was passed by a vote of 310 to 7 
which called for vigorous leadership as 
more than ever necessary after the setback 
of the Munich “settlement.’”’ The resolu- 
tion continued: 

“Our efforts to have democracy ade- 
quately serve human needs in the United 
States cannot be divorced from efforts to 
achieve andstrengthen democracy through- 
out the world.” 

The ASU has changed slightly in its 
stand on peace since last year. At the 
Vassar Convention a year ago, the ASU 
came out in opposition to the war prepara- 
tions going on in the United States and 
urged the transfer of military funds to 
socially useful projects. But since then 
much has happened in the world to shake 
our faith in the safety of the United 


States from the barbarism which has 
shaken Europe. The Union does not be- 
lieve that unilateral disarmament on the 
part of America is possible in the face of 
present conditions, but it recognizes that 
militarism is wasteful and not constructive. 
And so the ASU has instructed its national 
executive committee to collaborate with 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council and the National Student Federa- 
tion of America in making a study of the 
defense needs of this country and how they 
can be realized without jeopardizing peace 
and freedom. 

The convention heartily endorsed the 
President’s plan to train students as 
civilian air pilots, but stipulated that it 
should not curtail other projects of the 
National Youth Administration. Miss 
Molly Yard, who went to China as a 
member of the International Student 
Delegation, pointed out that China’s 
greatest weakness at the beginning of the 
war was her lack of trained aviators. The 
oceans are no longer as wide as they used 
to be and it would be too bad for us not 
to profit from China’s experience. 

“The ASU believes that the most perti- 
nent contribution it can make towards the 
strengthening of our democracies is to 
render our colleges and high schools more 
sensitive instruments in the service of 
American democracy and human needs,”’ 
runs the resolution on education. In this 
attempt the essential task for the ASU is 
to function as the “New Deal channel 
on the campus.” As Professor Max Lerner 
of Williams College put it in his talk on 
the student’s moral code, “Every class- 
room in the nation must be converted into 
an outpost in the struggle for democ- 
racy.” 

The ASU serves as the leader in this at- 
tempt, which is in direct line with the 
President’s policies. Ordway Tead, chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City, came out strongly for 
experiments in education and stressed the 
importance of keeping higher education 
up to date as a step forward to a greater 
democracy. To quote Mr. Tead, ‘‘The 
philosophies inculcated in the colleges must 
enable the students to analyze the regres- 
sions and barbarities of our time, to see 
that they are not an absolute return to 
barbarism, but a temporary recession.” 

A final resolution proposed that a Stu- 
dent Assembly for Liberal Action be held 
next Christmas, declaring that “the educa- 
tional system must undertake to give 
leadership in the campaign to have de- 
mocracy serve human needs.” 

A two-point program was decided upon 
by the convention: in the first place to 
have a series of conferences on the cam- 
puses on “Education for Democracy— 
Democracy in Education,” and in the 
second place to have each campus draw 
up legislative programs for the safeguard- 
ing of our democratic institutions. 
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UFSJ Reaches Its 
Thirtieth Year 


The December Bulletin of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice will celebrate 
its thirtieth year of existence by endeavor- 
ing to add a cubit or two to its stature. 
Its president, Rev. Dale DeWitt, starts 
off the current bulletin with this message 
to its members: 

“Thirty years of the life of the UFSJ 
have been completed. This year we shall 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary and 
observe it with special meetings at Boston 
in May and a membership drive during the 
year. Arthur L. Weatherly founded the 
Fellowship and its first president was 
John Haynes Holmes. The membership 
drive which will be undertaken will, we 
hope, increase the number of members 
from three hundred to at least six hundred. 

“Tn addition to individual memberships, 
a special effort will be made to increase the 
number of organizations to be affiliated 
with the UFSJ. The affiliation of groups 
interested in social problems offers a new 
means of strengthening the UFSJ work 
and of giving practical expression in local 
communities to social action. 

“The effort of obtaining new members 
should not obscure the vital need for com- 
mittee activity. It is hoped that by the 
end of this year each chairman of a com- 
mittee will have to the credit of his efforts 
some achievement within his field. Those 
especially interested in certain fields can 
aid in this by writing to the chairman with 
suggestions.” 

He follows it with a request to ministers 
who receive the Bulletin to cooperate 
with its Committee on Survey and Man- 
agement, Harold Davis, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., chairman, by sending lists 
of names and addresses of people in their 
parishes who are socially minded and 
genuinely concerned about social prob- 
lems. 

The bulletin notes recent activities of 
Unitarian bodies in the realm of social 
justice—picking out the work of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., church in saving Paul List 
from deportation and possible death. 

On the subject of its membership the 
Fellowship Bulletin has this to say: 

“Four years ago the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice had less than 100 
members. Today there are some 232 in- 
dividual members and several group af- 
filiations which bring the total individual 
and group membership figures to over 500. 
One church with over 200 members is 
affiliated with the Fellowship. The church 
is Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine. It 
is not impossible, if we are willing to work 
for it, to achieve by our next annual meet- 
ing in May an individual membership of 
500 and additional group memberships to 
swell the total to 1000. It can be done— 
so let’s do it! 

“If you are a member of a group which 
is interested in social problems get them to 


affiliate with the Fellowship. Give the ac- 
companying membership blank to a friend 
who is interested and get them to send in 
their name and dollar for individual mem- 
bership. Group memberships are $3.50.” 


Dr. Boynton Continues 
to Serve in Buffalo 


At a largely attended annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Buffalo, N. Y., held on Friday 
evening, January 6, Dr. Richard W. 
Boynton was unanimously recalled as 
minister, having served previously in the 
same capacity from 1908 to 1926. Dr. 
Boynton has been acting minister since 
September 1937 when Rev. Harvey 
Swanson resigned to accept the pastorate 
of the Church of Our Father (Unitarian) 
in Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Boynton will con- 
tinue to act as professor of philosophy in 
the University of Buffalo, a post which he 
has held since 1923. 


Liberals and Catholics 
Give Mutual Greetings 


At the regular autumn meeting of the 
Vermont and Quebec Unitarian Univer- 
salist Convention board of trustees, at 
Windsor Hotel, Windsor, Vt., the following 
resolutions, relating to Bishop Brady’s 
consecration, moved by Secretary Pen- 
noyer of Rutland and seconded by Trustee 
Oscar F. Benson of Brattleboro, were 
unanimously passed: 

“Whereas, the social and other ties 
which bind us together in human brother- 
hood are inescapably real and practically 
promising; and whereas the basic dif- 
ferences between religious liberals and 
Roman Catholics, as also between our- 
selves and orthodox Protestants and 
others, need not and should not prevent 
our active togetherness wherever we can 
be in agreement, and especially along cer- 
tain lines of cooperative justice; therefore 
be it resolved: That this board of trustees 
of the Vermont and Quebee Universalist 
Unitarian Convention do congratulate 
Bishop Brady of Burlington on his elec- 
tion, and the whole body of Roman 
Catholics in Vermont, on this great event 
in their Church; Resolved: That we earn- 
estly hope that the greatest blessing may 
follow upon Bishop Brady’s leadership, 
and upon the whole of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in our midst; and Resolved: That 
along with our loyalty and faithful service 
to our different positions and causes, we 
trust that we shall all find times when we 
may make common effort for humanitarian 
service, and that we shall will to grow 
ever in mutual respect, in constructive 
citizenship and in good will for all men.” 

The vote was gratefully and fraternally 
acknowledged by Bishop Matthew F. 
Brady, in the following words to Dr. 


Charles Huntington Pennoyer: “I wish 
to express my sincere thanks to you per- 
sonally and through you to the board of 
trustees of the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist Unitarian Convention for the 
resolutions unanimously and _ heartily 
passed at the meeting in Windsor. . . . It 
was a splendid expression of the brotherly 
and charitable ties that should exist be- 
tween members of different religious sects, 
especially along certain lines that you 
mention, namely cooperative justice, fra- 
ternity and friendliness. ... May God 
bless you all and prosper the mutual good 
will that we all strive to foster.” 


Many Years Before 
Berchtesgaden 


Recent articles in The Christian Register 
centered before, around, and after Berch- 
tesgaden were, in sum total, inconclusive. 
Suddenly the controversy touched off a 
memory. And we turned to an anthology 
of the Swedish poetry of the last hundred 
years. Yes, there it is—and the poem was 
written in 1900 by Karl Gustav Ossian- 
nilsson: 

John Bull 


You are well-fed and flourishing and fat, 
John Bull, 

And some people insist it is through 
others’ starvation, 

And they insist, too, that your herds, 
John Bull, 

Very often graze in your neighbors’ fields. 

And it is also said, of course, by cater- 
wauling nonentities 

—And none of the big people are in love 
with you, John Bull— 

That as soon as you begin to covet an island 
or a coast, 

That moment, there’s laying on of hands. 


No one is so isolated as you, John Bull, 

All around you there are murmurs of hate, 

And around you the nations are breaking, 
John Bull, 

But your own, you old scallawag, grows 
and grows. 

If your enemies increase from two to seven, 

You stand calm as a clodhopper, waiting 
for more. 

Whenever you strike a Titan falls: 

Leaving you stronger and more alone, 
John Bull. 


Stand fat and jolly, secure, with legs well 
apart, John Bull, 

By the flaming hearths of your foundries, 

Lift lightly as a toy on your back, John 
Bull, 

That Atlantic burden, a world 

But don’t be disturbed by a howl now and 
then 

From far away in the sticks, John Bull, 

Your size and your greatness bring that 

in their train: 
For the great will always be an offense to 
the small. 


Unitarian Nominations for 
Harvard Overseers Board 


Out of fifteen alumni nominated to fill 
five coming vacancies on the Harvard 
_ Board of Overseers at least three are Uni- 
_tarians. First is Dr. Maxwell Savage, ’99, 
' minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
_ Worcester, Mass., a director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and a member 
_of the board of directors of the Massa- 
_chusetts Council of Churches. Then 
-eomes Professor David Cheever, ’97, of 
| the Harvard Medical School, and next is 
Thomas H. Eliot, ’28, Cambridge, Mass., 
former general counsel of the Social Se- 
curity Board and former counsel to the 
President’s committee on economic security 
and Democratic candidate for Congress 
in 1988. Mr. Eliot is a son of Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, former president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. 


: An Exhibit in Cross-Section 
| of Unitarian Advance 


Here is a summary of the reports re- 
ceived within a space of forty-eight hours 
by the Department of Church Extension 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Richmond. The first stop on Dr. 
Eliot’s' southern trip. He reports last 
Sunday an attendance at Richmond, Va., 
of 173, which meant that our little church 
was full to overflowing and many chairs 
had to be brought from the parish house. 
Norfolk. The same evening Dr. Eliot 
had a congregation of 73, probably one of 
the largest congregations we have ever 
had there since the organization of the 
church. Both Richmond and Norfolk, 
Va., secured radio time for him. 

Des Moines. Rev. Karl A. Bach, who 
went to Des Moines, Iowa, on November 
1, reports that his average attendance for 
the month of December was 85 plus. 


Spokane. Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, who 
began his ministry at Spokane, Wash., in 
November, has started a monthly News 
Letter, and reports that next Sunday he 
will welcome 23 new members. 

Dallas. Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner re- 
ports that he has secured the actual mem- 
bership signatures of 122 individuals at 
Dallas, Tex. 

Memphis. Reports from Memphis, 
Tenn., indicate that Rev. Robert T. Jones, 
who began his ministry there less than two 
months ago, is carrying on from where 
Mr. Petrie left off, and the work goes for- 
ward at full speed. 

Houston. Reports from Houston, Tex., 
indicate that the little parish house is now 
entirely inadequate. Two of the classes 
of the church school now have to hold 
their meetings out of doors. 

Tulsa. A letter from the treasurer in- 
forms us that after April Tulsa, Okla., will 
stand on its own financial legs, and next 


year they will begin repayments upon the 
loan from the Association. Rev. A. E. von 
Stilli has accomplished this result in ten 
years. He celebrates his tenth anniversary 
this month. 

Miami. The schedule of preachers at 
our newest church in Miami, Fla., has now 
been completed: January 22, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot; January 29, February 5-12, 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks. With the excep- 
tion of March 5, when Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Tufts School of Religion will 
preach, Rev. Joseph Barth will occupy the 
pulpit from February 19 until Easter. 
Easter Sunday, April 9, Dr. George F. 
Patterson will be in charge. By that time 
it is confidently expected that the society 
can settle a permanent resident minister. 


Tablet to Memories of 
Northampton Unitarians 


In Memory of 
Anna Elizabeth Cook 
Elizabeth Christine Cook 
Theresa Cook Newton 
Though Dead, They Speak Today 


This inscription appears on a bronze 
tablet, marking the newly-decorated Sun- 
day school and recreation room of the 
Unitarian church of Northampton, Mass., 
which was unveiled and dedicated by Rev. 
Georges S. Cooke, pastor, at a dedication 
supper. 

Dr. Elizabeth Christine Cook, who died 
a few months ago, left the church $5,000 
in memory of her mother, Anna Elizabeth 
Cook. The latter was the first wife of 
Benjamin E. Cook, Jr., first mayor of 
Northampton, and mother of both Dr. 
Cook and Theresa Cook Newton. All 
three were members of the church. 


How to Make Communists 


Yesterday I was reading a copy of For- 
eign Service, a publication of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, which Elmer Thompson 
had handed me. I had started to read it 
with the expectation of finding the usual 
100 percent American sort of fuming. 
Instead,—well, I quote,— 

“When you have abject poverty wide- 
spread, when people are out of work, when 
houses are damp, dirty, cold, and crowded, 
when children cry for food, there you have 
a fertile soil for Communism. When men 
are down they’Il sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage or for a pot of message. 

“You have a second condition favor- 
able to Communism when people dare not 
speak their minds. Let the right of as- 
sembly become abridged and sympathy 
follows the injured party. . . . But what 
Communism is most afraid of is educa- 
tion.” (I thought of our Town Hall.) 
You cannot fight an idea by shooting it. 
The only way you can fight an idea is with 
another idea. 


“Communism, I am convinced, can 
flourish only when the soul of a people is 
dead. Knowledge is power. Let the boys 
and girls, as well as the adults, hear the 
theories of social improvement. Let them 
know what Communism and Fascism 
think they are, let them go right down to 
the bottom of things. Thus we may pre- 
serve the kind of life which our Forefathers 
willed to us and to which they were con- 
fident we would give our last full measure 
of devotion.” —The Liberal (published by 
the Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kan.). 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles, 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocyeles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420-kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday, 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday* 
1p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Looks As If Emerson’s Essay on Com- 
pensation Had Been Read 
by the Wrong People 

According to Newsweek the Kansas City 
gamblers are not worried over a recent 
gesture against them by the governor of 
the state because “‘they’re busy worrying 
about the jump in the ‘lug’ paid for police 
protection from 30 to 40 percent, to pro- 
vide for families of deserving ward-heelers 
sent to prison in the vote fraud scandal 
last spring.” 


Or Maybe Its Marxian 


On the other hand that situation may 
represent a sort of subterranean form of 
the Marxian dialectic: thesis—you put 
them in jail; antithesis—their families 
miss the paycheck. Synthesis—total of 
dishonesty is increased. 


Political Junketing 


Even in 1882 The Christian Register was 
turning aside from pure religion to meddle 
in politics: 

“Yes, it must have been an interesting 
sight in Washington to see tons of printed 
public documents and reports on the way 
from the storerooms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to a junk shop. That is a 
kind of junketing we approve of; but it 
would be a great saving in expense if the 
Congressional manuscript could be sent 
to the paper-mill without printing.” 


How to Handle a Creed 


Those were the days of the ‘Andover 
Controversy.’ The Register of this date 
publishes the ‘‘ecreed” to which professors 
in Andover had to subscribe and remarks 
of it: ‘‘Read the Andover Creed published 
in full on our fourteenth page, and see if 
they do not need a quartz-crushing ma- 
chine there.”’ 


Apparently the Boy Was Not a Hu- 
manist 

“Recently an important official after 
some years in Cairo was leaving for Eng- 
land. On the last day his small son asked 
to be taken to see Gordon once again. 
(There is in Cairo a more than life-size 
statue of Gordon riding a camel.) The 
little boy stood in front of the monument, 
and said with visible emotion: ‘Good-bye, 
Gordon, good-bye.’ His father was grati- 
fied and touched by this evidence of pat- 
riotism till, as they walked away, the child 
asked, ‘Who is that man sitting on the top 
of Gordon?’”’ 


Plato Is Still a Living Influence 


A recent Associated Press despatch says 
that “police supervision of public morals 
in Japan has been extended to phonograph 
records. Hot music is banned if a censor 
decrees that it arouses ‘undesirable emo- 
tions.’ ”’ 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


e e e e e 
American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“Ethics in Business” 


That is the general theme to be considered this month 
by ministers and laymen in the annual Partnership 
project of the League. 

January 29th will be observed as Partnership Sunday 
in the pulpits of many Unitarian churches as well as in 
those of other denominations. League chapters and 
other groups will discuss the sermon with the minister 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

Please send reports of sermons and meetings to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - ~~ Boston, Mass 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription eounts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Chureh, 
Arlington and Boylaton Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people's group 
at 6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at1lla.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. January 23, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. January 24, 25, 26 and 27, 
Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., South Congre- 
gational Church, Springfield. Wednesday vesper at 
5.15. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visiters. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Dr. Minot Simons, | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render ent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Neo liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - + - $1.25-1.60 
Rooms with Bath - - - - + - = - 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


